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S^OTES ON LANGUAGE 



'loneer. 



Any student or ^^/orker in a field ordinarily associated 
/with the opposite sex, e.g. a girl in masonry, /.a boy in Home 
Economics, a female mechanic, a male nurse. 

They . Used in tj^e singular, to replace the. grammatically conventional 
impersonal* he, as in the sentence "Each local/ director prepared ' 



their ovm p?.an/' This common usa§e is simpl 



less disriiptive than inventing a new_word, and easily understood 



For anyone who is interested in 'the language 
to supply. data demonstrating that the*imper 
thinking, dnd highly respectable grammatical 
prec^edentsf'^supporting the use of they in the 



sona 
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r than '*he ,or she", 



issue, weld be delighted 

1' he does influence 
arguments -arid literary • 
singular. » ' 

« 
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I. ' INTRODUQtlON 



In 1972, the Occupational* Research,. Unit_ of the. North CaroTina 
department of * Public Instruction wrote a project proposal titled 
"Women in the World of Work'\ to be funded under *fa^t C; Section 131 
(b) of'P.L. 90-576. The proposal was inspired by the increasing 
number of women entering the work force, by i^idespread^ research 
showing that women tended to wt>rk^ in' low paying job"s , and' by the 
p'asiag6-of 'the 1972 Education Amendment^, of .yhich Title IX 
prohibited discrimination on the grounds of sex^ \^ 

Xn 1972/ enrollment statistics showed that North^Carolina 
followed the same pattern' seen throughout* the country: 61 Occupational/ 
Educational courses had over; 90 percent male enrollment, 
19 had over 90 percent female enrollment, and T^nly 68. were mixed ; 
Furthermore, the singl§-sex classes contained 90 perc^^nt of the 
students.' By Jtxly,^ \?74, when the proj.ect actually began, .the 
figures were substantially unchanged*. ' • • 

^ A. ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES REDEFINED , ^ 

. The original bbjectives were (a) to develop a model for eliminating 
barriers to occupational training for women, and (b) to assess employers 
attitudes and identify other enjployment barriers that would limit ' 
women's opportunities. /In 1974 these objectives were*thanged in 
several ways. \ • ^ ' . ^ 

' ^ ^irst , because the project as finally implemented had a smaller 
staff than originally projected, it was necess ary to. reduce the scope 
of tfie project / 'We decided* to "dx-op the objectives relating to employ- ^ 
men t barriers, largely because Local Dir'ecfeors of Occupation Education 
seemed to feel- these were a le^s immediate problem than the attitudes* 
of ^ tejachers and* students. . ^ * - 

. ' We. therefore decided to focus entirely on the Occupational ' 
Education programs themselves . * / 

: Second, a change which broadened the "project to -include occupational 
restrictions placed onvboys and men . -^We foun^^ wrdH^pf^ad" rejection of 
a project aimed only at g^l<s: • "You'^re doing^^exactTy what you're 
telling i^s not to do". Fur"li6ML, it seamed impossible to eliminate 
stereotypes about women wi^thoSr also undej^standing and Eliminating 
stere^otypes about men. ^ '-^ — f * ^ " • 

_ If we were going% to include men, w^ hacj to rename, the project ; 
'' New Pioneers " was chosen in recognition that students who venture into 
an occupational course previously limited to members of the opposite 
sex are indeed .pioneering. ' , ^ ^ _^ ^ • 



Third, an area which, after sortie deb^t;e,^we did not change.', 
Because^o^ our reduced sx^ff, it might have made s,e^s^ to ^dbandon . ^ , ' 
the statewide; effort and aim-for a restricted. *'Pilat prorject." We 
.decided ta. stick to tHe^^original jplan. / Q^ip rationale; 7 
a. Every LEA will have a few* people 'rteady'f or change. An 
across-the-boaxd, effort should^ allo;^ alj pi them to . \^* 
take advantage of a changing ^ys tern. ^ ^ • 

j^h. 'Those who were not yet read^ tp change* might lika'ly need 
more, years thati'the project had ti5 giye< Better feo >set 
• me^anisras.in train that would continue, rather than 

pour" all our energy into a place that might absorb only a . . . *- 
little, at this 'time. * , ' . * V ^ V 

c. The agency itself, though ^oriented more tbward .service 

than regulation or sUpervi'sion (North Carolina is ' . 
different, from some other states in this way) does have * 
» • a great deal of leverage. With th^ support of the state's 
. • top 'Administration, a small staff and a^small budgef ; 
shouldf^be able to have an impact. Therefore, one of 'fhe 
central ^questions of this project became: How can we > use the* 
system to reform the^ system ? 

\ ^ "B. EXPECJED•A^^) ACTC A' PRODUCTS " ' ^ 

The three driginal expected products we?te a position pap^r on the 
sta^tus of women in occupational education and in the labor force in . ' ^ 

.Notth Carolina, ^^strategic model for change in 'the educational systeni, 
an inservice progranf^ta-r implement this model. 'Here too, changes were ^ ^ 
in order. , 



By great good )^ck, Swp publications* appeared in North Carolina 
during the* ear* ly months of the project, which presented most forcefully 
the status of women in the labor ^nd education worlds of Vorth Carolina* 
We therefore decided to concentrate on the strategic model for change' 
and the in/ervice program . ^ 



Actfual products were : 

a. After one year's effort, enrollments were encouraging: 
nearly 1000. more girls in Agriculture; 1300 more 'boys in 
Home Economics; 700 more girls in Trade and Industrial* 
■ Education, and substantial increases in Industrial Arts^. 
and Occupational Awareness. In the second year. Agricul- 
ture rose to over 1700 and Home"" Economics to oy^.i:* 2100. 
There were no significant changes in Heaflth Occupation, 
Business and Office Education or Distributive Edjucation. i 

Eliminating sex discrimination in schools: a source book . Raleigh, 

North Carolina: Department o^. Public Instruction, 1975. - 

Tire status of women in NOI^TH CAROI,I^:.^, 197T . Raleigh, North Carolina: 
North, Caro^lina Commiss?.4n bn the Education and Employment of Women. 
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. ; ' . ■ - f ' / ' 

^ * , ^b. The strategip^-model^and tr^^ininc; materi^als for a '^rip'ple * 
effecfe>" in-service program' , with >reprgsentative6 from 74 
^ 4 I- V(out of 148)-LS>As trained. As of March 1977, courses had . 

'been, taught ih 51 LEAs, directly reaching* over 1700 teach.ers. 
c» * The *eight-point *New Pioneer^ philosophical, approach , usable 

,with any mod-el. J ^ * * 

'd. ' A variety o^ print ^and media product-s : , , 

\ ' .* . -"I'm Glad I'm A She! I'm Glad I'lrv A He!'' ^ 25-minute 

^ filmstrip, designed to sho'w teachets- what sex bias;!^, 

how it hurtS' children, an^ what to do abput .It* » 
. . ' (200 C9pies) . ^ « * ." * • 

• -"The Effec^ts Of Sex Bias*On Gir^ls And Women With 
' Special* Needs" 15-minut^ slide presentation oti needs . 

gt disadvantage^ 'girls Cpne' qdpy). 
' " '-Advisory list of instruct ionaT med^a for non-s*exist 

materials, 2I»p^ges. Annotated- bLbiiography> mailed 
to all, school librarians. -/ ^ . 

V .-A variety of handouts, 'most taken from other sources, 
-Several articles published locaTly or nationally on- 
various aspects of s^x bias in the working wor'ld. 
rSfeyen prbgram ar^a* plans for rejducing sex bias, 
-1*26* local plans f or^i*educing. sex bcias prepax^ed by Local 
Directors of Oc(j«(pAtional Education. o ^ i 
-The ten lessoti^^training course,.^ • « • 



.C. ^ -fcLUOR 'findings 



.A STATEWIDE gYSTEMIC EFFORT CAN WORK . 

• It is indeed possible for two people, with a modest budget, 
'(approximately $40,000 per year*) and with strong administrative 

batcking, to' use the leverage of" the state education^ agency to • 

effect institutional change* v. . 

Some of the access points we found most useful:^ ^ 
-the le'gal requirements of* Title IX, which are the main . 
reason many people, especially administrators, are 
interested in sex bias" ' - J * 

- access to gtate staff (Curriculum S{iecial jists , Fiel,d Supp6rt* 
* Spebialists on Fe*deral Requirements , .Area Directors of 
Vo'cational Education), who have- w id ^ impact on locaT 
admir^istrators and teachers/ 
-access to Local Diriectors ^of Vocational Education,^. who 
♦direct the local programs and prepare an. annual plan ^ 
to meet federa.1/ requirements . * ^ ^ 

* ^ -access to many. regular meetings and conferences ,* such as 
» regional FHA* conferences , the Occupational Education ^ 
Teachers' Summer Conference, meetings of North Carolina" 
As^sociation o£ Educators, tjte 'Scbool Boards Association , ^etc . 
.- state certification ^re^ulations^ ^that teachers must acquire a 
certain number o^f • ins'ervice educational expert^epces in order 
' .to renew their teaching licenses^. ^ - 

^ /- - " % ^ ^ • 
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« * 

V * -advisory lists on instructional 'materials which are 

• mailed annually by fchel Material^ Review' and Evaluation ,* 
« I Center to all school libraries.^ ' ^ * 

^ . ^ - agency pirint and media resources for developing 

'"^ * b^sse^'ttfe filmstrips, handouts, trainiivg^ • 
^materials, 6tc, t' 
}' - financial resources atfd Department' of PuBlic 

\ * Instruction's reputation to attract workshop 

] participants • ^ , • . 

-the visibility of being a prbjeptw^dir.ector on the state^ , 
staff, which gave many opportunities for publicizing 
* . the project and its' goals, ^mos't notably a large number ■ 

of speaking invitations and opportunities tp publish 
articles. Though these opportunities do not* fit neatly 
^ into an implementation Tnodel , they sl)Ould n6t- be 

neglected, ^ they create a network of informed individual 
and institutional good will which complements more ^ 
organized efforts. 

With each activity of the New Pioneer,s Program, we made no V ^ 
ef£ort to be selective, but rather toolc a blanket approach, ask4'ng 
for program plans, f^rom ev^ry program area^ ^^^^ plans from eyery 
LeX, and so forth. We never got everything we asked for, but in 
.many cases, we got more than we expected^, * ^ * 

^ Further, we discover'ed^that the^e were no demographic factors 
that* would help us predict whdexe an ef fort .tp*reduce '^ex stereo- 
typing in Occupational Educataqn would succeed/ In (fact, the 
project exjjloded geographic, raeial an^ ethnic stereotypes • We 
had blacks and whites and* men and women among botjl our enthusiasts 

* and our detractors. Many ^mall rural LEAs did more than the big 
cities, and^someof our best pro gr,ams 'were in the "^conservative'' 

. coistal plains and "mountains, while other counties wifch highly 
"liberal"' reputations did little, 

2- TRAINING TRAINER^ CAN WQRK^ / 

A successful ,prograirt is not, a§, some f-eare^, 4^P®'^^^'^^ rare 
leadership qualities. " Our tT;ainees were gr^eat people, and it was 
clear that the lof^l systems had often sent their "best. Neverthe- 
, y less, most of them were stra'rght from the class room, and totally 
unfamiliar with sex bia^ But thos^ who-had good ■ sup*port from 
their central offices ran, terrific, programs • They and their * 
: ' teachers glowed with enthusiasm, and the numbers of people involved 
were clearly way beyond what our staff could ever do directly. 

3. ^ NEARLY ANY ^SYSTEM j^N WQRK, WtTH TH'k RIGHT APPROACH . 

• As we beg3h'\to implement the program* we discbvereS something 
unforeseen by xhe* project proposal: our organization, strategies 
and activities were far less ^important than the' substantive and 
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philosophical ^pproacH v>e used. In fact, some .apparently 
reasonable approaches practically guaranteed us .a hostile 
reception, while others rewardeS us with a warm welcome. . 
Thus we reached -our major conclusion: we suspect that 'any 
. well-thouRh-out system will work, wi th a few deddcatej^ 
peo ple to work it, if the right approath- is used. 

• Our eighX touchstones were : ^ ^ * ^ w* ^ 

a. Distinguish between &ex 'discrimination and sex bias 

b. Keep a' balanced program: include men 

• , c. Start at the beginning - put issues before answers 

d. Suft the presentation to the a;idience- 

e. Be -open and direct with students abdut sex bias 
Stay away .^^om quotas ^ ^ - ^ . 

g. 'Never laugh at anyone ^ ^ ^ ' 

. ^ h. Laugh as much as possible with others, at yourself. ^ 

May they bring vou .the -good, luck they brought us ! 



■ ^ 
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\ 
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II. the; story of new pioneers ^ . 



A. OUR PLACE IN THE SYSTEM 



Ih**Rorl:h Crirolina, Occuijational Education is onfe division in 
* the Progr'am Services, area jDf the Department of Public Instruction, 
• organizationally ^qual with the Division of Languages, Social- 
.Studies, Early Childhood, etc. This org^an^zation^ reflects the 
fact that all our l*igh schools are comprehensive, with no separate 
vocational schools. ' * J 

Figure I is a. chart of .the Divis'ion of Occupational Education. 
New Pioneers functioned as a raug'h equivalent; to a program area,,- 
^with the director working most closely with the Chief Consultants, 
and, through the Area, Direct6rsXwitb_the Local Directors in each 

, Local Educating Agency (LEAO. , , ' • 

• ^ . -t ^ 

Though we were funded by the Occupational Res'earch ,Uqit , and 
therefore accountable to. them, our Vproject officer drd not exercise 
a daily supervisory role, ttjt rather 'one of consultation, advice 
and consent/ • ^ ■ ^ ' * . 



(Figure 1)-^ 
State Superintendent 

— r~T; T 

Instructional Services 



Languagite^ 




.Early .Chilcthood 



etc*/. . 



Occupational Education^ 



\ 



•1 



Field Support 
Extension 
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Development ^ 
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B, WORKING WITH THE STATE STAFF 



DEVELOPING OUR APPROACH, PLANS AiND ACTIVITIES . • ^ 

The summer -of 1974 was spent setting up the office,, staffing) 
redefining the goals of ;fehe project aiid renaming it, and •trying 
to learn the system and get to know everyone, ^ ' 

B/ August we TVer^ ready to.begin. One piece p§sadvice yas 
offered on all sides! "Ke6p it simple. No one wa-nts tP' be 
preached at. Give people simple,, pn^ctical strategies they can 
take 'home and use tomorrow." ^That sounded good, so in August . 
we* broke the-^ice by issuing two memos to' all the staff, one^on 
strategies for opening^up all programs to all students, and^one 
o;i fion-sexist "language, The'se raemos were 'short;, positive, ^ 
practical, *and to^the-point —but the waters- of the division 
closed over'them without a^ ripple, * ' 



Something more was needed. \ 
,As we met with'each program area staff, it, became cleat that^ 



;,their sittiatioos were very different/ In most Trade and Indu^i;ial 
^ycatjLQn and Agriculture programs, the pr,oblem was to .increase . * 
their ''fWle enrollment. F6r Health Occupati^Mis , Home^Ec6nomics , 
.Business and Office Education ^arid Tr^e and Iniiusjjfial * s Cosmeto- 
logy, .fhe problem was to attract boys/ ,Thes« ^feaslalso needed 
to think about how to' help gi'rls strengthen their self-image, and 
take themselves -seriously as wage^ eatners . Although all areas: 
did^ have some-j>ro5rams that wer'e luixed already, sucK as Trad? Ind 
Industrial's ?ndust;rial Cooperative Ttainiijg and Agriculture*^ 
Horticulture Programs , Distributive Education was the -only division 
wieh^a ' generally mixed enrollment. This could enable i,t to 
concentrate on building self-image for girls, and. helping^^bpth boys 
aad girls vork*out the problems of s4x stereotyping in tlie. wqrki-ng 
world. Clearly, the same strategies- were n<5t going to work for 
everyone, v . * ./ 

Therefore, "in a^v^ffbrt to get everyone more" involved, and» 
recognizing that a'ctivitjLes mu^t be tailored to eich program 
area, during tbe' fall of 1?74 asked each progr am staff tq^ . ^ 
develop it^ own plan to eliminate' sex bias . We provided guidelines' 
and suggestions, and of f ered -t^o. woric closelyV;ith each group, ^ 

This request, which represented a good deal- of work, was met 
with varying degrees "of .passive an^ nbt so passive resistance. * 
Somg people felt, ehey had no problem, some people liked things 
the'x^ay they were, but the principal resistance was to a commitment' 
of time and effort for something^.they were not stire was important. 
This resistance was >ost 'frequently expressed .as , "Understand, ^ # 
I*m "allvfor it.. But youu*re piling^ priorities on top of pritprities^ 
We can-t do everything.^' ' » 
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began to get a stronger and stronger picjiure that «people 
did not understand the prt^blem, did not share the §t)al , and wanted 
no partf of anything that, looked like an artificial quotas game. 
So, despite strong backing from the Division leadership, the 
plaos were not getting wr^itten. - ' 



Then, ip' February of 1975^ we were given two hours at a' full • 
division meeting of all 65 consultantis ^ The pro*spect of, two hours 
on Title-IX made .faces fall,^so we hdstened^to explain t^iat we not 
talk^ing about .legal 'COmpliancfe , but rather about the sociology of 
s^x bias : What is sex.fcias? How do you know it when you see it? 
\4hat does it do to children, psychologically and professionally? 
And only thett, what do you do about it? * ' 

% - ' ' r 

This session was a major turning point. It gave us our first . 
glimpse of the "intensity, often followed by excitement or relief, 
on people's faces as they realize that el,iminating sex bias is 
not merely compliance with an apparently capricious law, but provides 
real answers . to real problems which th^y may have never befor^ ' ■* 
connected with sex stereotypes. ^ * 



''During the coffee break afterwards, one bright, pretty and 
previously very resistant woman said, ''Now 'I understand what youVe 
'all -about I" She mdst have spoken for others, becauSe now the plans ^ ^ 
began to get written., • • ^ . * ' ^ 

During the spring, x^e continued informal contact with individual 
st^ff memberst The ne^jxt formal contact was in April, part of the 
fiej.d testing of our films trip (described in detail 'later on). The 
filmstrip wa6 seen and evaluated by the entire staff and there was 
only one strongly negative response . Clearly, attitudes had changed 
over the wii^ter. * , - 

In the summer, ^he Occupational Educati(5n Division's principal ^ 
activity is an annual statewide conference for teacher*. New Pioneers 
was part^ o£ the programs for Home Economics, Health Occupations, 
Business and Office Education, and Occupational Exploration. (It's 
interesti-ng to note which areas took the lead), ' Teachers pay th.eir 
ovm way to si^mmer conference^ which, means tha^ not all attend. Howevei^j 
*there were pr6bablys^,000 teachers from all parts of North ^Carolina 
.in Qiii^' sessions . ^ . ^ 

The Nort'\i jCarolina >State Fair , held in October 1975 , always^ 
features a variety of exhibits by vocational programs from all over 
,t;he state, 1975 the theme was ''Equal Education Opportunities for 
' Men, and \>/bmeny. Though some of the exhibi-ts showed no par.ticular 
awareness of* the themfe, mpne .x^7a^ offensively stereotyped, and some 
did an excellent job of making a balanced presentation *or. Showing 
photographs , of boys nnd' girls in nontraditionnl occupations. 
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^During the 'first ymnt w«. also spoke to Future HomenakersL of 
trice rellies/ vrote articles fo^r newsletters, met with the ' 
Business end Office Educlition Advisory Council, spoke to Delta 
Kappa Ga«l» Chapters, aiid did whatever else we could to cooperate^ 
with each program area*' 

the winter of 75-76, each program area was asked to 
update its sex War plan. In addition, many had put brief components 
on fex biaa into their componentf of the* federally required State 
Plan for Vocational Education , , ^ 

At the January 1976 Staff Development Conference, there was the 
first clear evidence that New Pioneers had finally jelled for the 
division. In a one-hbur segment oi the program,^ th^ project director 
reported briefly on some of the statewide activities, and a represen- 
tative from each progrip area shared the approach that they had taken, 
and. some of thei^ successes. -The entire division *was awarded a medal 
of honor, in the form of an International Women's Year lapel pin, 
presented to Charles' Law, the Director* of the D^iiisiQn. The atmosphere 
was warm and happy, and it was clear that nei^rly everyone there feit ' 
very good .about their own 'participation in the program. The evaluation 
showed almost unanimous approval (our one negative hbldout was sti/ll 
there), and we got a higher rating than many, other parts of -the tnree** 
day conference;. 6 ^ ^ 

Perhaps one incident will show the cohesiveness that had taken a 
year- and *a half to develop. At the banquet we were shown a draft of 
a television program to be aired during Vocational Education tfeeK* 
Though the producer had been made aware of the New Pioneers Prof^am, 
the film was nill of strong sex stereotypea and sexist language/ 
During the showing of the film, at least ei^t pepple caught the 
project director's eye to thake their heads dis'approvingly or make a 
thumbs-down gesture. During the; discussion session, it was not she, 
but a mate consultant who raised the question of^six stereot^^s.^* 
Vhen the producer said defensively that the^e pictures reflected* * 
reality^ that he couldn't take any other kind ih the sch^ls, ther6 
was universal, rejection of that theory. We tried briefly to explain 
to him why it mat tared § and that. itiMs not hard to find good 
exa^>les, But we^didn*.!: press the point. After the session broke up, 
one consultant went ou^ of^ his way to say, **Amanda, I*v^ disagreed with* 
a lot of things you've -said in the last year, but you jie^e surely right 
tonight!*' At long last, we had achieved the point where New Pioneers 
was no longer "Aaanda's program,*' but was. truly the division's. ^ 

Field work, occupied most of buv attention through th^Tspring of 
1976, and the next big formal participation we l^d with the division 
yas at the Suamer Conference in the programs for Trade and Indjis trial, 
Agrictalture,^,and ^Distributive Education, and Occupational Exploration. 
In addition, the section on Disadvantaged^ and Randicapped had prepared 
a filmstrip on' the special problems of disadvantaged girls, which 
i>as 'a feature of their conference progradi. Thus over the two years, 
HeWTibneers was part of every program areA/s summer conference a t^ least 
once, and' twice for Occupationid Exploration. ^ 
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THE PROGRAM AREA PLANS 

Most of the plans had some- elements ii 
disculfed iirst, followed by the specific 
full list of items to, be covered in a^vc 
bias, see Recommendations* section C. 

'* { 
Collecting Enrollment Statistics ; 

This seamed like the logical placed 



Common. * These will be 
^ro^ram' area. For a 
jfram plan to reduce sex 



begin.'' How could each 



staff focus its efforts or measure its^^suc^ess without knowing the 
numbers? Yet this proved tO' be touch^ territary," because consul- 
tants, administrators and teachers wd^e^leary of anything th^at 
smacked of arbitrarily pliacing studeftts ;in'occupational classes 
in order to meet quotas. This fear /seefi^ried to be based on two . 
historical facts: ^; { * • . 

-Teachers knew that f they did id t\\e past coerce students 
by sex. "I*m sorry • Susi|fe , yo/y may not taUe Industrial 
Arts. It's for *boys . 
-Racial integration had in ma|y case? .involved mixing ^classes 
according to a spe.'cif icl forirjpla in .order to achieve a racial 
balance. Therefore , /teBcher/s envisioned that school 
administrators would bel sayilng-to 'students, "Susie, Title IX 
is here, so you're going toljbe a plumbfep."*^ ^ 

We tried to suggest thap if schooli genuinely made ,it clear to. 

. all students that all classes- wete opeh, gave Susie a chance to 
discuss changing roles of men and wome'n, and to find, out the' 

* advantages of being. a plumUer ai well as the advantages of ^elng 
a secretary; that then Susie -woJild be -free to make a genuine, 
inforned choice . She should no! more fee** "coer<:ed to l^e a p]<umber 
inorder to be different than ^He should feel coerced to be a 
secretary because of tradition 

Staff In-Service 



. j^w plans de^lt directJlty wiith* the* i^sue of staff inservice,^ 
leav^g that to the initiative lof the tfew Pionee/s staff-. This, 
subject must not be byerl^oVedt as cons^ultants^do need an oppor- 
tunity to learn th« requirements of the l^w arid the implications 
of sex. stereotyping and b/ias specifically as they relate Jto their 
program are'a, before t^ev can /plan e'ffectively or implement '^changes . 
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:. Check Lists And Other Management fo^ls * ^ • 

'^veral subject area/s use/ a check list for consultants in Afield 
^work, and these subject jlareas acfded Mewt. Pioneer s to the list, thereby 
X assuring that the question or sex stereotyping would be brought**|if)'* 
% wTienever state consultniits wirked^ with teachers./ This 

simple afitera^tion of the syst^em was one, of^our 'most effective^ 
•procedures. .We cannot/ overreniphas ize the importance of havinp. 
State consultants incarporake the goals^'of the Mew Piqneers Pro.graro 
/Mnto their daily work/ in addition to Having special presentations 
^^n the_ subject of se^t steVyeotyping. - . 



Brochures v 

Several program aVeas planned to redesign their own Isrochures 
with ah/ejf§ to eliniin^ing sex stereotyping. Unfc^nunately , ' 
print ir4 budgets were"i^ that few brochures were rex/ritten during 
the'fi|st two years of CMs^^e^^ Pioneers Project, but this strategy 
will likely be implement^' o^?«^ the year«.^ It is important that ^ 
such broctjures state open\y thabsgll programs- are opefi to both 
sexes, and .have pictures ok men an^Nijomen working siide by^side, if 
possible. Simply removing \singte sex Implications dpes eliminate 
overt bias, but, does not. reassure a student uncert-'ain of their 
welcome. 

Facilities i . ^ * j 

This is one area where Title IX is ver/ specific, and many 
consultants were apprehens ive \of "real problems Jiere , which would 
cost money to fix. , ITow^ver^^ with the exception of inadequate 
toilet facilities in some shop buildings, facilities were not a 
major problem. The principal ^usef^^ness of this topig, -seemed to 
be that s^te consultants w^re no longer willing to accept inade- 
quate facilities SdJjeing an adequate excuse^^r excluding girls 
from vocational programs. . ^ 



Ins true tipnal Materials o . u ' 

.This was the first idea that occurreTd^to most people, but they* 
were frustrated to discover that eliminati^ng all biased materials 
would' likely m^an eliminating most maX&Hals. 'Some consultants 
ended up feeliiig that this strategy. was a waste of time, as no 
unbiased/materi^als' seemed to be ava,ilable. However, examining thfe 
Materials was^a* useful way for them -to become aware of how lopsided 
their offerings were, and they will probably now recognize and , 
welcome unbiased materials when these finally do become available. 
Already, pccupational Exploration is using an extremely progressive 
set of introductory materials, a point which they are^ proud of and 
point ^'out frequently. * X 

' Several consultant? did indicate that they had 'discussed with 
venders and publishers their concern over the lack of ynstereotyped 
materials'. One man said he found it an excellent way to get rid • 
of salespeople! . * - \ 

i ' '\ 

' A moT^e creative approach to tKe prb^lem of biased books is to 
deveJLop upbeat suggestions for teaching out them, such as adding 
.pictures of pioneering Workers, or point W out and discussing *the 
changing employment 6pportunities , so that\student^ are not^subcon- 
sciously'undermined. This can be done lighb;^. There is no need 
to .condemn the book — jusjt brin^ it up to date. 

Course Titl.es And Descriptions ' ' • u • ^ 

While it was a useful exercise Cor all staff s\to ^examine their 
course titles, changes were realty necessary only ^th Bachelors 
Home EconwnjcsA Traditional courses had not custom^ily had sex 
bound titles, but were simply called Carpentry I. or Typitig 1. 
Course descriptions, however had sometimes specif iei^sex, or used 
sex specific pronoun, and these^needed changing. 

■■ • • '. 17 ■ '.. . 
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Rdle Models ' // / .* ^ ^ / y 

One of. the mJ^jor '<iif pptilties oi reducing occupational ' ' 
stereotypes is the absence '^f oldfer people"" of one o^^ sex 
to identify with. This/'l^ck leads both students and adults 4:0 
fear loss of femininity ; or , masculinity . It is therefore 
crucial to provide sti5i<l,ents with models that they can relate 
to. The more v.arietV the fetter > they don't all have to be good 
looking (which simply- promotes ^he "Super woman /man" stereotype). 
As they traveled, sbme^ coiT^uXtants. b^gan to collect affile of 
clippings,- names attd ..30b descriptions as examples and possible 
speakers, aftd often jlropped in the New Pioneers office to report . 
their latest dis^cov^ry^ y ' ^ ^ 

Awarene-ss Of Ti^acberrg^ 

Most plans^* ^ofeused heavily on teacher attitudes, as was 
appropriate. /Ko/^/tt^ planned to make available information on^the 
contents of TiVl'fe/lX, and to discuss why their programs might be 
attractive tOf/mer^bers of *t<he opposite sex, giving teachers 
suggestion^ to, how th^ could overcome the stereotyping present 
in their ' sphools^.' However, many oi^ the more' formal objectives , 
and activ£tijtf for pteparing mtefials for teachers on sex bias 
in a? specif ic. program area are still to be implemented. 

/ / 7, ' 

Yoj^tlv Clubs ' ' '/^ ■ - / • ' 

Thaugh all subjicts mentioned inyqlving yooth tlubs in the 
ilew'Pioneers Program, little came of this strategy'. * Some efforts 
were made to insure that the youth clubs did* not discriminate, 
and the Home Econoraips staff did. arrange to have a slide presen- 
tation on sex stereotyping shown to all the FHA rallies, but. most - , 
clubs did hot actually get involved with the subject of sex* 
stereotyping aijd its relevance to tb^ir^wQrk. This still seems 
an' important area, to^pursue in the future, as ^eer pressure is one 
of the most important influences that prevent students^ from 
nontraditional enrollment. - . 

Teacher Education ^ ^ 

Most plVns indicaited they* planned to work with teacher educators • 
on programs to elimi^t^e sex stereotyping, but to jsvy knowledge, 
mo5t activity was ad hoc ^. It is an irapQ^j^tant focus for the future. 

' Ady i s or y Counc i 1 s 

Efforts were made by all subject areas to increase representation 
of both , sexes -on the\r statewide advisory councils. Only one subject 
v^re^, Disj:ributivgpEducation, was able to involve their advisory 
council meaningfully^- in ctheir Net/ Pioneers efforts. This advisoicy 
council was helpful in commenting on the types of material^ they 
felt thfe sta^te staff should produce, and in producing good role 
models as ^^mples, such aff women store -managers . 
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m. Newsletters And Trade Magazines 

Publishing items about New Pioneers in state-published 
hewsletters was a popular strategy, and jdxie of the most * 
a succe'ssful* State Consultants also of^n had access to nation^il 
trade journals, and through their efforts articles about New 
'Pioneers were published in Agricultural Education, Journal of 
Hon^ Economics, American Vocational Journal /"^waqunity College 
^ Review, High School Jouij-nal, Federal Education Project 
Newsletter, and Education of the States Newsletter. 

n. Possible Problems And Objections 

< There was a good deal of *inf ormal discussion of problems 

that might arise in mixing enrollments. Probably, the state 

^staff should give' more organised attentien to this atea, so that 

'they could either dispel concerns or provide solutions when 

i local teachers are apprehensive. For example, many teachers 

feared enrolling girls in boys' classes would cause discipline 

problems^ In fact, the presence of girls tended to improve 

behavior and motivate boy^" to work har4er - an oultcome the 

state staff could and did advertise. 

» 

3. DIFFERENT APPROACHES FOR THE PROGRAM AREAS 

Each program area focused on a) identifying its own situation 
with regards to sex stereotypes b) developing solutions. Some 
. of the most interesting 'solutions dealt with thinking through 
why the "opposi^te" sex might be interested in their program. In 
many cases tKisl was a highly satisfying proces:s, because it led 
som*e consultants l;o £eel better equipped to explain why anybody 
, might be interested! ^ ^ ^ . • c * 

a, Occupationa^l Expll oration * ^ ^ 

^ The pre^vocational progranjs are the most important in ^ n 

influencing students * career choices and they seemed to embrace • 
mixed programs easily. Our best middle-grades programs move* 
nearly all students in the' seventh an4 eighth grades through a . ' 
l5-cluster, handsA)n experience. Girls and boys' take everything,, 
in mixed groyps . T^e Occupational Exploration staff eagerly used'' 
statistics on working x^omen, and emphasized the Jthe'me on lifetime 
planning .'f<^r everyone. They used our filmstrip, and adopted a new 
series of highly unstereotyped materials* As' most programs were ./ 
already mixed, there* were no significant enrollment changes. 

b. IgdustTi^l Arts *\ ^ 

Used A -similar approach. However, as Industrial Arts 
enrollment had been heavily male, we were pleased that their 
enrollment of girls increased by 313 the first year, v 
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Home Economics 

Although some Home Economists are relueVant to accept boys in ^ 
their programs, and are deeply ^concerned atlthe prospect of lost 

that most;! are more ^ware and ^ore 
in American! spciety than 'aji^y other 
It im Home Economics* classes 
ging family and work roles are 
urriculum,\^and "Dual Career" is 



traditions, it is ^our experienc 
supportive of changing sex role 
element of the school populatio 
such as Family Life that the cha 
already an accepted part of the 

a standard phrase which recognizes that a ww^ing wife often face.s 
double duty.'-^'It is only a short step to reccignizing that more 
and more working husbands also have dual earel^s. The transition 
to mixed programs was eased for both teachera'^Aand students by the 
'^Bachelors* Home Economics" classes, which arfe^^ illegal i» Many / 
people have been reluctant to giv^ them up, • but;?^^ they are npw being' 
opened tOo girls, under such titles as *Independer^t Living, or being_ 
absorbed into an integrated '^Introductory Home JSconomics*" 

In many cases,, therefore. Home Economic teachWs ^id not per- 
ceive' New Pioneers as a ^threat but rather as>a welcome reinforcement 
for what they werfe already trying to do. The stat^staf f was most - 
^supportive, publishing articles in their n^^sletter, commissioning 
our* first attempt at a filmstrip for their Future. Homemakers of , 
America rallies, and even arranging for the Ne^ Pioneers l^irector 
to speak on. " How Sex feias^Can Ruin Your Marriage " at tHeir national 
convention. > ' ^ \ 



A Home .Economics .effort would best.focus on four aie^V. a) to 
enroll more boys in all Jlojn^ Economics classes in recogilition of ^ 
their increasing roles as husbands dnd fatt\ers; b) to sdudV directly 
the changing family and wotk roles in Aaierican^ociety; ro , 
.encourage girls to recognize the importance of deve 1 oping ''ja \ 
vocational :^dentity in addit'ional to their domestic idefttifyVand 
d) to recruit boys into child development— an4--child care clas,ses. * 
This last is important not 6nly to. increase job options for^boys, 
and to prepare theq better to be parents, but als8 because i 
these boys provide vital 'role models for young children.- 

It is clear that, teeng^^d ^oys canhot easily relate to an occupation 
they view as "womenls work." However,* it is both honest and * * 
effective to appeal to their interest in people while reinforcing 
-.their male identity by inviting them %o demonstrate "How many ^ 
different ways., ^here are ±0 <be a man." } , 

■» ' ^ . 

The success of the approach seems indixiate^~"&y~an 'increased male 
enrollment of ^out 1^246 tjie first year and *800'»more the second, 

6. . • ^Distributive Education " , . ; • 

Distributive lEducation has'more mixed classes than any other 
subject area. Therefore, recruitment is not of primary concern 
to Distributive Education, with the possible exception of Fashion 
Merchandising, which does tend to be heavily female, and the Petro'- 
leum Marketing (service station) programs, which are male. 
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^Skilled trades lend themselves to "par time or aelf-employfhent 
* " crucial for a woman who has to^.carry the ent^ire respon- " 
' sibility for children and home^ ' A .woman may find she can ' 
^ ^ jmake more money working part'Mfne as an electrician than 
full time as a sales clerk, 'and thus meet her traditional 
family'Mut'ies better ^by taking an unt^raditional job. 

*^ * T&I had a female increase of 'about 700 the first year, 

with an additional 300 the second year. _ , a 

f» Agriculture*' . . • * ^ , 
Although the stereotypical Agr irul t<ir^ J^chev » may be the mos t 
traditional of all, Agriculture teachers ^eemcd "tor find* the in- 
clusion of. girls in their ^)rograms ?nuch easi^if to accept than the 
T&I teachers. This ^may h'^ve been because ^girls had already been 
coming, into the, (iifcn^mental Horticulture and Outdooi^ Recreation and 
Applied Ecology courses in some numbers, which made it relati^ly 
easy for Agricjilture teachers to imagine opefang allr^of their " 
programs ^to them. Or it' may be because •wo^ien teve in fact alwafys . 
done farm work: In any "case, the Agriculture plan was the only 
one that gave itself a numei>ickl goal^ in the first year, ,they 
. planned to enroll 1000 more girls, protested th"^ they might 
be setting themselves uy for faiture, but in fact /they had 936. more 
.girls the first year, and another 800 the. secondly ' \ 

g. ftealth Occupations - ' ^ 

This area i^ perhaps the l^east problematic of all. Our Health 

Occupation' Programs'are relatively iiew, and they haV^ made ' 

.conside^able^ef forts to enroll boys from the beginning, tlie only 
--^.-^^^ places where this seemed difficult; was where adminisitrators had 

begun the program .specifically because "we need something for the 

girls.!'. ^ ' 

Health Occupation put several articles in their newsletter, 
"Vital S'igns",. and the ^i^lth Occupation chi^f, consultant 
definitely gets the upomxiai prize ^^or thC best use of nonsexist 
language! ' ' \ 

However, enrollment is still, about 83% female, which makes ^ 
it appropriate for Health Occupation efforts Ho focus aliso on 
strengthening girls* self-image and their ability to take, 
themselves, seriouslj^ professionally. There'*was no significant 
enrt^T^ipent change T 
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h. Business And Office Education 

BOEjConcentrated on recruiting more boya into its programs, 
but it As the unscientific. opinion of the New Pioneers Direetor ^ 
• that it* is harder to -tedch a /bay shorthand than to tea^h a girl^, 
to lay'^block. Except for personal typing* and ^^tjC^ounting, the 



rigidities of ,the secretarial profession make it continue to^ 
'\e undesirable to .boys, and inci-easi^^ly so for girls . Real 
chingeH.n \Kis area will not come abotit'untirl iadugtry takes* 
-the' lid 'of f ,^ allowing s*ecretaries 'to move up into%management ^ 
^d begins recognising the present execut ive" skillVof secret- 
taries wJth appropriate 'l5arari|S . ^ Paradoxically, these^^ 
changes will be easier as more meu come into the profession % 
we neeS to Ctiange the direction of'^he spiral. * • 

Efforts in BOE focused on: - J - V 

-Understanding the structure of the profession, and, 

the systemic changes requir^^ to improve it^^ " * ' 
-Helping/girls to take themselves seriously 

prof ess*iotlally to' develop as independent individuals, 
. and to overcome some of the ways feminirie socialization 

might hol'd thej^v back. ^ . ' ' ? . 

'-The development of a business and management course, 
wKich it was consitlered would appeal more to boys 
than the previous offerings,* an^ would ^en new doors* 
^ to^ girls. » • , ' ^ \ ^ \' \ 

* ' . • 

Articl^es oh the first two ai:eas (''Only, A Secifetja^y?" -and 
"Prepare To Be A Liberated Secretary") were publis'hed in the 
F>B.L>A. Business Leader and the NCBEA bulletin statewide > 
newsletters, ao^i these articles became the basis for BOE 
Teacher .workshops : ' / , 

Ah important spin-off from the BOE articles^jfetg a^ series* of _ 
workshops for the Department of Public Instruction secretaries , 
^hich turned out "to be o£ real value. ^ 

First, many* secretaries had been suspicious* of the-N,ew 
Pioneers program. IThen they felt included., even ch^impioned, 
their , attitudes changed. *It*s no secret t>iat Secretaries have 
consid'erable influence on thase they work with, and their improved 
attitude helped us with their consultants'. (No^t always, though, v 
'On^ outcome of 'the workshops was sotne redistribution <yf office 
house keeping, which was not always popular I ) p 

^' A mpre' formal result was the formation of. the Prpf e^sional 
'Of fice. Personnel Committee , which has a variety of goals aimed 
at improving the status of 'the clerical 'staff The^ committee has 
25 or 30 members and is working on a procedure manual, arid' ^ 
investigating the creation of mid-managehietit: jobs. ' 

Disadvantaged And Handicapped > ^ 

Th#*consultant for D&H did not prepare a formal plah. However-, 
the^special needs of disadvai^taged girls weife OQ,e of the main\ ^ 
themes of the New Pioneer project, and were the subject of a 
slide presentation and teaching 'module . Her? the need was hot so \ 
much to recruit students as to establish a need in the mind^ of * 
teachers : . ^ ^ , ' ' ' * < * 
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. ^ woman from a' culturally or economicaliydisadvantaged " 
background is in a doul^le bind when 5tie looks- for a job: 
untVained in the skilled trades because t"hey are Unladylike, , 
unable to. get a lady.Uke job because she is unladylike. 

' Most specially funded'o&H programs are predominantly ftaie.' 

Most 'disadvantaged girls are taking general academic .subjects ^ 
and Consumer Home^aking, f aithfai.liy preparing b6 be middle, , n , 
» class housewiv.es.- If they are getting any. specj^l attention, 
the main effort may' be to amprove their grammar ^nd^ manners 
ta fit them for a ladylike job which raa:f.~ pay .very poorly. ^ • 
How much- better if they, were learning a skilled' craf-t , which ^ . 
would let theni-make enough to keep bread o^" the table, keep , , , 
their- families, together, an4-«tdy off welfare. If ' they qhoose,. 
they can get" to be middle .class on their own tmte-. • , . 

4. iSUMMARY OF -STATE LEVEL EFFORTS • 

The strategy within the state agency ,was to combine individual 
written plans by each program area,- withr a steady but not heavy 
diet~'of presentatiorts .at staff meetings. and conferences. Atter 
two -yearsi most state consultants seem to .f eel^at the biggest . / 
impact' of the New Pioneers Program for them has been -one of / ^ 

awareness, rather., than actual changes fn procedures. It is our 
j> .feeling that they"'t|[y have changed, tlieir procedures and their _ ^ 
^%proach more th,^hey realise, In any, case, they are now^ick .... 
to recognize the stereotypes, aAd l^ave reached the point wh^e they . 
' are outraged wheri' they .see .stereotypic mfaterials^ produced by -other ■ 
^ ■ divisions~in the agency. Thef haVe accepted that Sex stereotypitig 

^is a genuine and interesting t>rot>lem, and when the occasion arises , ^ 
they, do something about i,t.. , . ^ 
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. • C.^ V;ORKING WITH THE XOCAL DIRECTORS m 

The second major access p^int of- the Occupational Education 
structure j^as the fact that every LEA in the state has an 
.Occupational -Education 'Director 6ri.Planner . , This provides' a 
bjpilt-in network of loca/ contact whicN has no counterpart in any 
other part «of the ^gencyV Further, a major part of the Local 
Directoris* job *is to prepare ^an , annual plan to be submitted to * 
^ the federal goverhinent as i^art qf the state plan for vocational 
/education. This .means that th^y are -experienced planners, and 
that' they are in the ha'bit of looking to RaHigh f9r guidanc.e. 
Although A^e cannot tell then what to do (except in Cases of legal 
requirements) they- are responsive. The Lpc^l Di-^ectors meet monthly 
in regional ntee'tings, so that they are /easily accessible, "ifie 
existence 'of this network is the reason why New Pioneers had a 
wide impact. ' . - _ ' ' • 

GETTING ACQUAINTED AND ESTABLISHI^IG NEEDS ' c ' • ' 

-In the fall of 1974, we made a .round of all ai|ht of the ; 
regional Local' Directors * Me^ting^, explaining the goals of the 
New -Pioneers Progr^, and pas^i3>g out the same two memos that had^ • 
been diTstributed among the State Consultants. These meetings al^o 
(jfemonstrated that the "simple strategies approach^ wasn*t going 
tp \)ork. Over arid over, came the questions, courteoix^s but definite. 
They /feared that girls might be enrolled in vocational programs 
when they weren't really interested, just to mee*t quotas. They ^ 
protested that the presenile of girls woul4 cau^j&- discipline ^ 
, problems, that teachers wouldn't have time to give them th^ extra 
^ielpv.they would surely need, that they would be taking places from 




pioneering girls - they were likely 
to dismiss the idea of piojie^xing boys as tunthreatening but implau- 
sables. ^'You'inay get a few -girls in Auto Mechanics or Carpentry, 
but >^Du'll never get. a boy in Home Economics 1*** ^^^^ people saw 
problems of sex stereotfypes as being societywide, and didn't see 
why vocational e'ducators should carry the whole load. On the other 
hand, there were others who were proud that vocational education 
was taking *the lead in* a progressive area, and there were always a 
few who were delighted with rhe Whole program, and* said t^iat' 
something like this should hav^been .done long ago, "Eventually, 
in every group, the* deeper issues were raised: ^^lajt will this do 
to ^family structui;e?. Does this mean. we're all going to be. alike*? 
Clearly ,^ our snappy practical strategies were turning" out to be 
a^littl^ like shooting a lion wi^h a cap pistol. 

It was in this ^irst Vound of meetings, that the three themes 
that seemed to strike a positive response with vocational educators' 
began to surface: 



a. 



The importance of -lifetime planning % ^ , f 



b. oSt ions f or^^everyoncy 



c. The special need^ of disadvantaged ^g^irls 
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. ' During the first: week of the prt^ect a local paper ran an * \ 

article about, a young woman on welfare, ^h^r inability to tind a 
decent paying job, and her .comment that though she had grawn up 
on welfare^ she had never expected this to happen^ to her. She had ^ 
always thought everything would bte all right after she. got 
mar.ried. This story illustrated ftie need for lifetime. planning . 
^ • .for both boys and girls and that the disadvantaged suffer especially • 
under stereotypes. It rang a bell with the Local Diredt^rs as 
humanists, as educators, '^nd as taxpa^er^ , - and 'got them thinking 
\ in a new way about wpmen'^^ vocational needs. Why boys would ^enjoy 

girls' programs, of .t^y girls would ^en joy boys' programs, were . . 
also h-uitful topics and served to re-emphasize that we .x^ere 
aiming to open ne;^^ horizons, not- coerce s-tu^^nts to meet a quota. ^ 
.'(For an elaboration of the "three Themes," see^ Appendix A). 

• Basted on these meetings? we concluded that three things were^ 
needed before the ^,6cal Directors could b§ effective':' 
* -A. method by which' the^ Local Directors, independent of 

the New 'pioneers Staff, could explain- what sex bias is, * ^ 
where it comes from, how yoyrknow it when you see it, 
,and how i-t hurts children. Whatever wfe developed had 
to be suitable for all .teacj^ers, not just,voc:^ional ^ ^ ^ 
teachers, because the Localg-Directors; ins is^ted that 
- ^ they' would* never succeed in attracting nontraxjitional • , 

' .studepts iuto theit^ classes unless they had the support 
• of the whole school. ^ ^ ' ' ' * 

-Specific suggestions.for local activities to reduce bias. - 
^ -A^sm^ -group of LEAs that would work with us to help 
dev^oi5 these things before we took', them back to the 
entire group. . - ^ ^ * 

' THE PILOT UNITS ^ •\ ■ 

In -December there was a statewide meeting of 'Local Directors. 
At this meeting we asked, for volunteers to act as pilots for the 
New Pioneers Project. • We explained that they would be^ establishing 
'a model for the rest of the state, .?nd» promised ^that -each one would t; 
have at least two days of consultant service -from the New Pioneers 
director. 

We hoped for iO volunteers to 6u? delight, there were seventeen! 
♦We discovered Later that the -pilots volunteered, for -qui^te a collection 
of reasons. Some genuinely thought it sounded intereffeting, one 
knew his superintendent loved being- experimental, "some wanted the 
extra staff help for something they suspected they'd eventually have 
to do anyway, and one conservatively reckoned' that if models were 
being established, he'd rather establish the model to 1)e imposed 
on others, than have others' imposed' on him.^> ^ 

The involvement of the pilot Local 'Directors included individual 
planning sessions, field testing the filnistirip, implementing their 
* plaAs'and sharing their progress with fellow Local Directors, ami 
sending a representative^to the Summer Training Institution. 
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We visited' each, at least twice for planning dnd at least 
one other activity, such as making a presentation to the high 
school faculty, meeting with the* central office staff or the - 
principals' meeting, meeting with the guidance^ counselors , or* 
speaking to the student Career Day. ^ 

Evaluating The Pilot • Process : 

Vforking.with the pilot *unit€ was valuable simply because it ' 
gave us a place to start,. Ten units, rep,resenting all geographic 
area^, large apd smal'l, ui^ban an;i rural, were wilTing to'^ r 
* .give ir a try.. Atrd a .real -vote pf thinks goes .to them all, ev^ 
*thtfugh*they did'not: all^ in'the^end; do a -great d^eal -with' it Of 
,the ten involved , .two in effect .dropped out, tliree did relatively 
little beyond our visits, three did undertake" some* further ' 
activities, and'tvo really got involved. By the second y^ear of the 
program, several pthe'r LEAs working on their own had *dorie more 
than some of the pilots; • ' * * . ^ * 

The raaiiTdrf fo^rejnce betweeri our "Pilot Project" and others 
that we read about is that our pilots were only a little ahead of * 
the other LEAsi We did pot try to complete a' full cycle and 
evaluate results, before moving to the re^t of the ^tate, *but 
simply i^ed the pij^^ts as forerurineV^. ^ , - ^ • 

' • * . .\ * ' *- ^ 

The Local Directors^succesees or failures and th^ir practical 
reactions to out suggestions gave us the credibility of being 
;^ able to quote "real people.r,"- "In SheJLby City they^Ve doing so- 
' and-so" was a fhuch stronger s ta tercet vthan "Why*^don*t you do so-, 
and-sb.*** In other vords, the pilots gave us experience. 

3. PREPARING ANP" FIELD TE>STING THR .FILMSTRIP , "I^M GLAD I'M A >S11E , 

I'M GLAD I'M A H^" ^ • ' - 

In response to the Local Directors* need for an independent 

way explaining sex bias, we commissionedr a slide show in 

December 1974,. to *be prepared by two womeiKwho had worked with 
V. Lollipop Power, the feminist preSs in. Chapel Hilt. (See' 

Appendix* B for the narration)*^ v . • ' » 

The slide show x^as tield tested primarily at the Local ^ 
Directors' meetings, at faculty meetirlgs in the pilot units, and 
other- events like NCAE and School Bfoards Association meetings. 
At each we, used an evaluation, Jwhic^ asked the viewer to express % 
their fie^erinigs about the words and pictures in the ptresentation. 
We showed it and changed it, showed i.t and Ranged it — this 
process was qne^of the most .fa^cinating^parfs of the entire New 
lon&ers Project. ' > 

T])e presentation fiad' one grave -fault, and no other audience 
in the^world could have pointed it ^t so convincingly. The^ocaL- 
Directors, almost, all o£ whom are tnale, let us know xn iio uncertain 
terms that they corfsidered it biased against men ^ At first this 
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reaction puzzled us, as we knew there was no hostile statement m 
the presentations But many felt it implied that sex bias was 
^t^eir^fault , that men were consciously trying to put women down, 
th^ t^^men ' s life was aj.1 roses, True^, there was nothing- that 

* Attacked' men, bufneithiir was there anything which recogni2;ed ' 

that men have suffered "real: l^&s^es- as a direct 'result of 
stery types. . , 

Other objections, included many requests for topics to be 
added, or comments ibout certain -phrases that were disconcerting, 
We had inade"*a concerted effort 'to make sure th^t the pictures" we 
used were racially balanced^ but one Black person pointed out 
tlfat' there were no Black authority figures. We 4ioticed ourselves 

\ that we had no picfures of Indians. .The week before the Indian 
slij&es wfere developed, we showed the presentation in Hoke Cdunty. 

' In the audience was a member of the -State Board of Education,- ' 
Earl Ox^ndine, a Lumbee Indian. Afterwards he. came up to s^y," 
"I wish that once, just once, there wOuld- be just one picture of 
one little Indian child iVi,a'State Department ^presentation. " 
Sigh, -^t least we could tell him that they were on their way. 

After each showing:, we changed both scri^pt aiyl slides to 
. meet the criticisms. Slowly, there were fewer/^nd fewer comments 
that'TT^Tas biased against men, until the day Vmm one said in 
astonishment, "I*m afnazed -to see' there ' ss^,*flrtich about men in here. 
It*s t^ifrd" (It is still no£^^50/5J9'-^ 6CS/40.) Meeting all - 

the** objections made, the presentation longer than weV^pected, and in 
its final iQrm it runs 24 mi*nutes. But we did get to the point thaF 
audiences began to leave with comments such as, "I never thought ^ 
o.f it that, way" rather than "I^m sure you believe in what you*re doing 
but I 'can't go afong with it/* * " , * 

We-had wanted to produce one slide -show' for each of the eight 
' ^teasy and kfeep two for our 'own use. We discovered that this 
would cost^a little over $400. It was suggested to us that we check 
into making films trips insfead. A films trip sounds ex^pefisive, because 
the first copy costs about $450» After Jthat, however, individual 
" filmstrips are . only^ about ^$2 . lie decided to spend the extra and go 
for quantity, and ran into a major snag: copyright problems.^ The 
^original slide show was full of pictures taken from magajzine^ and 
textbooks -"i^ermis sable for a single presentation, but not for 
repr'oducing in quantity. Linda Mull Powell spent hours on the phone 
-with publisher's^ jepresen|p:ives J but we hsud to leave out many of 
the most'effective textboW shots , and reslyoot' the magazine pictures 
with live- models. * * V ' ' 

* • • We spent 'approximately $V5«4jcor 100*'f ilmstrips plus their 
.cassette tapes.. A year later, ^ ordered another 100, which meant * 
^that all told.we had 2O0 /ilm^trips. for less than $1000. Since 

then, we have 'distributed it all, over North, Carolina, and lent it 
to ma,ny places outs'ide t^;ie s.tate. Several places .'have copied it for 
their, owo use, s.ome- changing the narration so fhat. it will'have 
less of a North Carolina slant. 
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Evaluation^of filrastrip: 



Preparing this filrastrip turned out 'to be a lot'more work and 
took a lot ^Ibnger (about ten months), than .expected , but it was 
worth it. We rejected other filmstrips we previewed because of 
D^all male'narration' 2) harsh female narration 3) riot enougTi ^ 
\ focus on schools 4) not /*stai:ting at the beginning" with au- 
explanation of bias .5) not enough attention t4 how bias hurfs 
men. Although ours is not a slick production, we belTeve it * 
does solve these problems. • ^ ' 

As a*strategy, something af^this^sort is essential. The 
problems of sex bias are ^so» cdmplex that it is unrealistic to 
expect others to. be ^j^e to explain it without' some help. We 
packaged the strip with suggestions ofi how to present it and how 
^o field questions during the discussion period, so that, it -vould 
be usable independent of the projec;t sta»^f^^^^(^ppend ix B). 

\ , Althougl> we designed the filmstrip /or use with a general 

faculty meeting, our summer trainees reported it was widely used 
with students, and sorae of thera found themselves in considerably 
demand to show it at church and community groups. 

4. THE LOCAL SEX BIAS PLANS 

Afc the §^econd round of Local Director's' Meetings, we announced 
who the ten pilot' units were, and explained we would be helping 
each one work out a plan for reduc^ng^sex bias in their unit. We 
,then said that we hoped that every LbcJ^r Director would prepare 
such a plan, and that they codld c^ll on either us,, or the pilot 
Local Director in their area, for help and advice. We then passevi. 
out a rather cr^de outline of what^ a plan might contain,, and 
went, over each of the nnajor .areas in it. ^ 



\ 



Over the spring and summer 83 local plans were turned in, out 
of the 148 units. As they had not been compulsory, we* considered 
this a very .satisfactcjry return. We evaluated each one^^i^and wrote 
*a short comment on.it, whicT\*was returned to^the Local Director 
by way of their Area ^Direc tor . 

The next year, not quite understanding the magnitude of what 
wo were proposing, we said that we would prefer to have individual 
meetings with each Local DTfector. By this time, we had some units 
that had done a great deal, while others had done nothing at all. 
A group presentation seemed unlikely to be appro'priate to more 
than a few « . , . 



These meetings occupied most of the spring of 1976, but they 
were- F^robably the best investment of time that wfe made. We did 
'•nob^have to travel to 143 individual LEAs, but i,n most cases were 
able to piggyback on the c'onferences held by the f if* Id -support 
staff to review the federally required local plans for v^fe^tional 
education. This meant ,thaft the Local Directors came to ^ central 
places, ^nd tl^e project' director met with them for an hour, or more 
each, reaching four to six a day. • 
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We learned something important about human nature in these 
meetings. Despite the probing questions asked 'in the group 
meetings, the Local' Directors had received' the New Pioneers 

' Prigram considerably better than expected. We wondered whether 
th^y might be inhibited from telling their true feelings in a 
group situation, and thought perhaps when we met individually 
that then we would get all the bad news they had been holding 
back. ^It turned out thai: the opposite was the case. They had 
laid out most of their' negative feelings in the group meetings, 
because these represented real concerns to which they needed 
answers. But their positive feelings usually came in *tl>e form 
of little, apparently trivial anecdotes ', ai^ they weren ,t 

, willing to takg' their colleagues^* time for S^t. 

In one-on-one meetings, they took the charke to swap stories, 
All over the state. Local Directors told about^shop teachers who 
had vehemently protested at having to accept gwls in their 
programs, and who new wouldn't go back to the old way for anything. 
They told about Home Economics teachers who were amazed at boys 
enthusiasm over making their own clothes. The teachers who had 
beerf afraid of discipline problems were the ones who said everybody . 
behaved better now. The "ones who said girls could never do the ^ 
' work, were the ones, who went overboard and said they were better 
than the-boys. Although there were a few stories of Students who 
enrolled in courses for frivolous reasons, or A^ho couldn't take ^ 
the. pioneering role, most did just fine. Getting a little 
suspicious of all this sweetness and light, we probed to see. 
if there wasn*t a darker -side to the coin. But it turned out 
that for^ the most part,Khe Local >^irectors were really pleased 
with their effoi?ts to reduce sex stereotyping in their units. ^ 
In fact, they werehaving a lot of fun with it. 

Manyl seemed fascinated with the idea^ of stereotyping, and - . 
the conscious and .unconscious ways that 'we all perpetuate it. 
They delighted in their new awareness. ' One Carp^try teacher told 
of the day 'that he had greeted his class, which included two 
girls, **A11 right now, you girls fix up the bulletin boar^ and 
you guys get outside and unload the truck." The girls protested; 
The teacher said, "But who will fix tny bulletin bodrd?" Two boys 
volunteered, and the* girls Helped unload tthe truck. AlHthe^work 
got done, everybody was, happy, and^the teacher learned a lesson. 
But the thing that wis most striking about this story was the way he 
told it. lie wasn't heaping ashes on his head with guilt, he was 
delighted to have gained a new insjght.^ And he' told the story 
as though he yere giving a present. Which he|*;as. V- 

Not everyone was enthu'siastic. But those who hadOone lots 
the past year were full of plan? of what they' 4 like to do next. 
Those ^ho had done a little were beginning to get into the^ 
possibilities. Those who had done nothing were, for the most 
part, ready to start. Some gave an hour's worth of "uh Hub's," and , 
then handed in a xerox of someone else's plan, or refused to turn 
ifi a plan at all. But .they were in the minority. 
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Evaluating the local planning process : 

The technique of. meeting with Local Directors first in groups • 
^nd then individually worked veil, thoug6 a larger .^taff would 
h«ve made the, individual meetings easiefr. , • . 

45 -with the various program areas on** the state staff, what a — 
.'LpcalSirector actually tiid with th^ir plan after' the,y had written 
it ranged irom a detailed organized effort to "file l'3." 
Neve?theless, as with the state level plans, it w^ clear that 
the .process itself of thinking through and writing the plan had 
h^d a considerable impact on/tTie people inv61ve<i. Even thos^ who ^ 
had .not witten plans had.^quently had some success in opening , 
their programs.^ Nearsly all had attended' to such* basics as making . 
pub li*^ announcements that^ll classrooms* were open, changing I 
course tifles or rewriting their course. de|pcriptions^. " ^' \ . - 

The success, of the local plannirrg^ efforts" was' due in part to 
the willingness of the Ar^a Directors' to yrgfi the Local Directors 
to ^et involved, and to follow up. The. guestion wa? raised as-r*to ' - 

whether the plan should have been compulsory. Possibly som^ states ^ 
would want to do if^his way in order to make sure that everyone 
had the same responsibilities. 'Yet therg was wide varia^nce iij th^ 
Local Directors' readiness to accept the program^ One ^certainly 
could make the argument that not pushing too hard at fir3t saved 
us a lot of hostility. The second ye«Jwe try^to get a Rlan from. . 
those who had-not done one, and an UpcfW:e from .those who had. We 
did no£ meet that goal, but did raise the number *to 126 (87% of tTie totalV : 

We kept the sex bias 'plan separate from the regular local plan 
this second year as it was impossible to , meet personally with 'every . 
Local Director in time to meet the deadlines for their"* regular plans. . 
However, many Local Directors found it distracting to have it >^ - 
separate, of resented the fact th^t- it was not required ofA^verypne. , 

This year (1976-77) sex bias will be'addressed\directly in the < 
^regular plan, in two ways: the Locaf Director must assure that . ' , 
there is an affirmative action plan dealing with s^x, race, handi- 
caps^ ete.„on file in their superintendent ''S office, and mtist answer 
a question, "How does the local educational agency ensure that 
enrollment in occupational education programs eliminates ' 
discriminations (sex, ethnic origin, handicapping con- , ' • 

dition^, etc,>?"' The responsibility is riow.shifted to regular^ ^ . 
"Occupational .staff , which ^^sfiTvuld assure that eliihihating,-sex bia.s - 
is seen as 'a basic part _of the work of Occupational Education, and 
no. longer a special project that might go away if julst ,wait long 
enough,' " ... * j , - ^ 

5, FORMAT AND CONTENTS OF THE PLANS ' . . ' . ' ^ * - 

— : There was no specific required format . We told each Local ^ 
Director that ^we were perfectly willing to work..with whatever was 
comfortable for them. However, we did suggest $ix categories 
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of things to think about for each objective, ^The' s^ix were: . . ^ 
assessment of problem or opportunity, goal, ^rategie^^, by whom, 
target date, and evaluation. Most Local Directors reduced these ^ 
categories* to three columns. ^Thelr first column wa§ "gp^^l", or 
" "objective", which usuaTFy in^cluded a target '^date. The second 
column was 'Ip^trat-egy'! or° "activity and usually indicated who ' 
would be responsible. The third column was the evaluation. 
This simplifie^format is the one we*now recommend. t 

• Enrbltment Data , >/ • ^i^. 

We urged each Local Director to collect their data before they 
started, in order to find out where they stood. ^Some found that 

. their programs were alr/a^y mor^e mixed than thef^ had suspected. 

, Other were shocked to find out how segregated- they were. We urged 
tTiat Local Directors not^set numerical goals , -unless they happened 

^ Jo r^'ally like numbers. We sugges^ted that if they* did want to set 
a tiumerical goal that they tally the number of classes which were * 

• 100% or 90% one sex, and try to reduce this number. It was Our ^ ^ 
feeling that one or twt© students venturing into, a program that had 

*1&een. 5^clu$ively for the opposite sex were more significant as 
pioneers than five or six added to a class t^at was already §pme- 
what mixed.- Therefore, absolute numbets Seemed meaningless. This 

, approach tiurned out to be a good one, not only for the arguments ^ 
just suggested, but alsa because of the Local Directors* extreme 
sensitivity to^what^they called a "quotas game":, enrolling students 
just to make the numbers look good. Many were visibly relieved to 

,be told from the outset that they 'were not expected to do that. ^ 

Facilities ' ^^'IW 

Thig is one of the areas directly addressed by Title IX. In our 

first year with New Pioneers we heard a great deal about facilities 
"problems, but these did not turn out to be major in very mahy 

places. Basically, a'tterition to facilities simply meant that a- 
*sehoqJ. could no longer us^ the absence of facilities as an excuse 
N f Qr not opening its class. /In some cases, the building of a new 

high school or a new vocational- building eliminated the problem. 

Sdhool^ that suffered from having only ona rest room- solved the 

problem either by letting the students take turns, stand guard for 
' '^^ach "other or byMetting tfhe girls 'go back to the main *bui lading. 
"Itv one cdse it developed that the problem had not been unequal 

facilities., but; that the shop building had no' toilet fac^ilities 
,at all. It had been customary to ••simply let the boys go behind 
' a bush, .but the te^acher was uncomfortable about letting t/Te girls 
*,do this. (a new building' solved his problem.) In two cfses we 
^found a reluctance to allow girls to^ use the vocational irogram, 
ybecausd* these were housed in "a Separate building in a rougVi part 

of town. 'However, in both cases-, the Local Director simply decided » ' 

that the precautions he had already talcen for the safety of his male 
*iBtudents would be adequate for his females. The one case we heard of wh^re 
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facilities discriminated against boys was a Home EcononAcs class 
in which there were^ some boyfi* wh^ could not get their -knees under 
tjie sewi^n^^n!Schines . 

Teacher Attitude^ .... 

The t^o most impottant- 'areas af effort were teacher Epd student 
attitud£s. Most. Local Directors felt -that they should begin by ^ 
informing their teachers" about the*contents af Title IX. We urged 
that, they spend fio ;onger than necessary on this, as dwelling on 
' the faw frequently produced a defensive reaction. Most teachers . 
dixi net need to be bludgeoned by a hardline approach. However, • 
most did need to know their responsibilities and^rights, and most 
Local Directors'felt they did have pije.or two recaLcitrant folk, ^ 
for whpm the most effective strategy might 'be to drop by the shop ^ 
or- the classroom •one- day and say, "I know how you feeij^and maybe 
I even agree with you, but it's against the law." , ^ 

Attitude Assessment : Many tocal Directors'who wrote plans the 
first year thought that they would begin their program by assessing 
their teachers' attitudes. Many planned to administer questionnaires 
In the event, 'very few carried' out this particular strategy. Though 
it sounded good on p^per, yhen time came to*do'it, most puU'ed ▼ 
back, either because t^ey felt th^t their teachers would resent a 
formal attitude' assessment , or because they weren| t sure .what they 
would' do with the resiilts.. Those few who did administer an in- 
- strument usually ended up with a stack of papers ^ the corner of 
their d.esks that they were going to tabulate s6me«ay. We don t. 
have a \ot of faith in sbmedly, and we now only^ recommend a formal 
^a-ttitude assessment in connection with a formal course. 

Informal attitude' assessment Vfs important, and could be 
hapdled easily in any staff meetinL The Local Director simply 
'informed their teachers generally libout the goals of the New . , 
Pioneers Program, and asked them hiw they felt ^out .it. In mbst 
ceases, the Local Directors knew t'hnir people well enough that they 
"could identify pretty' quickly who ' ' - - — ^ 

sitting silent with jaw set; 



was enthusiagtic ,^ and who was 



Inservice Training : Giving 
and discuss the implications of se 
important activity of all* 



ttuuers opportunity to learn about 
It stereotypes is\the* single most 



te ich 



* The .sijpplest mq^hod was to use 
A shel I^m Glad I'm A He I" either 
teachers, or with an entire jfaculty 
representative to the summer tvraiinjing 
shojim at the 'faculty meeting of 



eve 



More depth and discussior^ was^ 
workshop. Such a session was oft( 
beginning to take sex bias serioui 
conducted by the New Pioneers di 



the f ilmstrip , 



"I'm &lad I'm'A 



with a meeting of occupational 
Kany o£ the LEAs that sent % 
institutes arranged to have it 
ry school in the unit* ^ 
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possible. in a two-or-three hour ' 
n the first step fo^ an' LEA 
ly. Many LEAs held such workshops 
tor, the Title IX technic,al 
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assistance staff from the state agency or the General Assistance 
Center ftom East Carolina University, &r sometimes by a local 
teacher. 2-hour session is long enough to let teachers underhand 
the problem Sii^arouse inp^^s^ - it makes a^ good .^beginning. 

The best way for teachers to get involved with the New Pioneers* 
Program was to give them an opportunity to spend enough time with ^ 
the subject to get certificate renewal credit . Making use of the , 
training offered in our Summer institutes some units gave as much 
as thirt^r contact hours, worth three credits" to teachers. This 
program will be describe^ 'in more detail later. 

l^ether the inservige experience be two or twenty hours, it 
should contain two elements . Fir&^, teachers should be given 
information on the nature and impact of sex stereotyping and sex 
bias^ • Second, they should be ^given some Opportunity to discuss 
and shar^ their reactions to* the information they have received. 

The order of things is important J information first , discussion 
second . Giving in to a democratic impulse and beginning by asking 
for opinions leaves you open to (a) ^iiatribes against The Federal 
Government or women or men or (b) a series of personal anecdotes 
which tend to reinforce previously held stereotypesT ^ 

On the other Jiand, making a presentation or showing the filmstrip 
without allowing time f oij^discussion is likely to leave .frustration • 
hanging in the air. The filmstrip does raise questions, and people^ 
need a chance to react- It is not necessary^ for the pexson conr 
ducting the session to be an expert, but simply to ■moder'ate the 
.discussion. We found that any question raised by one person would 
be responded to by another, satisfyingly or pr^ovocatively . If time 
limitations forced us to cut out the discussion, we always urged 
followup 'sessi6p<Saf at Iv&ast faculty lounge and lunch room conver- 
sation. ' 




Instructional Materials - Published ahd Unpublished 
, Local l)irfect6rs were frustrated by their efforts to review their 

published teaching ^materials 'for sex bi^s, finding them predictably 
stereotyped, with very little new htaterial' available. However, they • 
did plan to be conscious of sex b'ias when they purchased new^^terial 
Examining texts did servettwo useful -purposes , however. In s^fects 
where teachers thought they had "no problem," an analysis shewed, 
for example, that while employees might be equally male and female, 
bosses* were overwhelmingly male. More important, Analyzing books 
gave an opportunity for all teachers to discuss, not how to get new 
books, but how to teach creatively out of the ones they had. We 
encouraged teacher^ to talk openly about the stereotype^ witti their 
students, 'saying something like, "This book has no" pictures of. women 
(or men) in it, but don't l^t that worry you. Woi|ien (or men) are 
coming into this^field, and .this just^isn't an accurate picture anyrao 
# Otherwise, it's a fine book."" One teacher p'lanne'd to xerox j^ictur^s 
of i wo^n. mechanic,, for the kids to paste into the flyleaf of their 
''Books. This approach seemed preferable to simply hoping they woi^dn* 
notice. » . V 
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" With unpublished materials , the Local Directors) simply examined 
materials that were actually produced in the* schools for sex biased 
language, pictures, or implications, and p^lanned <£p^redo then for 
next year. 

• 

* Curriculum Development 

Very few curricular changes were mad^ in the first year. The 
general feeling was that if a student wanted "to take the course, 
they had to do the work, and no adaptations would be made. In most 
cases agreed that this was-^appropriate , at 'this early stage. 
However, as teacher awareness increased apd as it becomes clearer 
that direct intervention is needed with students, development of 
teaching modules will likely get more attention, not bnly iif the - 
exploratory programs and Home Economics, but as part of career 
^preparation in all fields. In fact, it would jnake a lot of sen^e . 
to have someone at the state leyel working on curriculum from^ the 
beginning, developing a variety of units tjiat could f^ into many 
progY^s . 

• \ ' 

Students ^<;itudes 

In. the fi>at year, many units focused almost entit^ly on 
teacher attitudeV^^^expecting attention to student attitudes to he a 
natural outgrowth dl^eachers ' new awareness. By the second year there 

seemed to be an increasing sense that a planned program would be 
necessary, ^ 

First, many students seerhed^ more conservative in th^ir 'thinking 
than their teachers. This came as a great surprise to the teachers, 
who tended to assume that the students were the liberated ones, 
"and if the teachers just didn't fight"t:hem top hard, the kids would 
take care of it. Long hair on boys and rte^^ attitudes about .fiexual 
activity tended to obscure the fact that student's had spent a . 
lifetime absorbing the messages of TV ads aad school textbooks, 
and they had no reason not to believe the stereotypes. Teachers, 
on the other hand, had had enough years in the real wo^ld, to know 
better. • ' ^ , 



Second, teachers were becoming increasingly aware that many 
stujdents were receiving very conflicting messages about sex roles, 
and- badly needed Some time to talk about it. If nothing more, 
they needed to know that they weren't: the only ones who were 
confused. If TV ads insist that women are people obsessed with 
"ring around the collar", and then here' ccmies^ Bionic Woman,- what * s 
a person to think? 



Many; Vocational directors were frustrated by the fact that 
they felt students* attitudes were formed before they eVer got 
iny vocational classes. They began seriously" looking for some 
sort of organized cooperation from the elementary teachers, the 
academic teachers, and the guTidance counselors. There was a 
growing feeling that every child, not just vocatiolial students. 
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needed some tiriie to talk about how* sex roles are' changing in ^ - 
America tfoday, and to learft to recognize sex bias^. There was 
also tJhe feeling that it waS-Ttot^^^necessary tc^ tell -children 
what they should think., but si?ftply give them. the tools to make 
up their own minds . - * 

* , , 

Further, there was increasing realization that there was- 
no one single age at which these discussions shairld be held, 
because students' concerns varied so wi-dely, depending on other 
types pf development. ' 

\ ' ' ^ . • • • \ ' 

! '* For instance, the middle grades exploratoTxy^prjograms wete ^ 

sometimes seetT as the answer. "Middle Grades will take care of 

it.V In those s(!^dts ttiat had a full exploratory^ program in - 

which nearly all students in seventh and eighth grade moved in 

,mixed groups through all fifteen occupa^i^l clust^s, there ^ 

^was general consensus that stud-^nts di/feel freer to "pioneer' 

in high school.. v • I • 

^ 

•However, not even this was enough.^ A sevefnth grader could 
be the TOOS.t liberated creature the worfa, but let them 
develop physically, and they need some quick answers about what 
it means to b.^ male or female. Stereotypes seem to provide the 
1 ' * answers . 

■ 

There was no consensus as to the best place for programs on 

* sex bias to be located, but some of the suggestions .were: 
Homeroom classes, if the school had homerooms that were long 
enough to be 'substantive . * Group guidance classes, if there 
wire. any. Language Arts classes and Social STudies c-l,asses were 
also seen as good areas, but, of course, tfhese required 
cooperation from -academic teachers, which not every vocational 
director couW command.* There was also increasing support for. ' 

' giving students, already enroll^ in vocational classes opportunity 
to discuss changing work and family role^. . 

. jOne Local Director put it this way:.^ "I have a senior class 
of Carpentry students, all boys. There will never be a girl in 
' ^ ' this gi>bup, because they are about to graduate^. -But I still 
think they should talk' about women in Carpentry." 

"iThy?" . ^ / . " 

"Because whether I like it or not, women are comingr into the 
^ - tva,de. Vniat happens to one of my boys when he -goes on a job, 

works alongside a woman, and she gets made foreman? I'm not sure 
' they could handle it." * • \ 

Thinking about it- further, he also decided t^t his#boys might 

* hdlp or- hindeir a wife girlfriend from pursuing a well paid job 
. tnd would almost sorelf feel threatened if their working wives 

expected them to do their share at home., . . • 
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. ^ This man opened up our thinking, as we .had previously been . 
focusing more on encouraging, pioneering students* to enroll , 
■ new pourses. He pointed out that even in a traditionally-eni'olled , 
- single-sex class, there were still some sound teasons for discussiftg 



sex bias. . * *^ 

' "All I'm trying to do is save tjiese guys a^^'tt tie grief i'n the 
future, "'he said. • . ' *^ • 

* V; . Assessing student attitudes : 

^ Although Local Directors felt more comfortable with the idea 
. of gi^^g students formal attitude assessment questionnaires than 

.they did giving such questionnaires to teachers this strategy was , ^ 
still generally rejected as involving too mudh paper. The best^ 
approach seemed to be to ^se a very shgrt* simple, instrument .which >. 
would then be used as the basis' of discussion, rather than,^lle^ted . 
and tabulated. , ' ' - - . 

' For exam{3l.e, give' students a list of jobs, ajid ask them to % 
" check whether "these jobs should be done by men or women oj' anyone. 
That would only take five. minutes , vbut> the ensuing discussion' 
might last the whole class. Another popular though less directly 
vocational instrument was to ask boys and gi-rl's ^o write a list 
• of items be'ginning, "Because I am a boy I tnust or "Because 

I am a boy, I would not ", or "Because I -am a girl-,. I must , 

and "Because I am a girl, I would-.not . . . . " .- This , instrument gets 
into>more generally cultural items as well as" vq,cational cffoices. 

one Locai Director* did administer longer 'questionnaires both 
to students and teachers, and he said he was glad he had done it, 
because it convinced his teachers how conservative his students . 
were. A student-conducted poll of the attitude?; of classraate.s, » 
faculty and parents might make a good club 'project ^ 



Youth Clubs " ' • - . u <: • '"^ 

Very little work was done at the Iqcal level durit^ the tirst 
■year to involve youth clubs in positive action to re duce sex^ ^ 
stereotyping a,nd bias . Yet this was the area tBat seemed to' be ; 
getting. most attention for the future. Possible youth" club 
activities which had either been cartried out' in isolated insj;jances 
or which were" being discussed for the future centered around 
involving youth clubs in the process of informing .younger students 
about the school ' s 'vocational offerings. One Imit turned the whole" 
information aspect. of ^reregistration over to-tVfe students (book- 
keeping remained a^faculty responsibility). Another school sent a- / 
team of a boy and girl arpund to homerooms ^to J^xplain each vocational 
area. In anotlier school, which had no girls enrojled ih Carpentry , , 
tte boys' made a poin;.of sayinf'to the younger classes, Vfe don t 
ha^^e any girls* in Carpentry here, but they 'do over m Burke County, 
and if they can do it, so can wel So come on, girls-> sign up'. 
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One Home Economics teacher expressed ^interest in having her 
FHA club undertake an examination of the entire school for evidence 
of sex bi^s, and then publish the results. Another was debating 
havings her students do a research project bn men's work and 
women's \*ork in different countries. 

# , ' ' . y r 

Involvement of studerits is probably the'pnly way to overcome, 
peer pressure , one of the strongest pressure^ against brealcing sex 
stereotypes in vocational education. If a girl fears her boy^ 
* friend will regard her as unfeminine for- t^^JdLng Masonry, she's 
likeiy to check into Home Economics. And\^ne girl who wanted to 
talce Carpentry repgrt^^^that it was j^kay wl^^ all the adults in 
her school and home, it was Qfedy-5fitT|^l^ei^\boy~ friend , but her 
girl friends talked heV': out of it .^^ 



Considerable attention was' given to malcing sure that youth 
clubs did not themselves d^i^scriminate . When the youth club was 
identical with the enrallm^^t of class, of* course this was not a 
problem. But in youth clubs\ that function outside the clas.s* 
structure, it sometimes, was . \One FFA Chapter was extremely 
reluctant to a<imit girls to th^ir contests, because they feared 
J that girls would not ^ojwell in\competition with other schools. 

When they discovered that'^ome girls did 'well -and others did not, ^ 
juSt like boys,^they decided tli'at^he ability to judge land and^, 
livestock was not a sex-linked"characteristic * Although ther^ ♦ 
was some reluctance to -give up the s\ag party or pajama' party 
atmosphere that; had reigned; in the single sex clubs, this did not 
really seem to be a big problem,^ It wdfi interesting, in light 
of the recent brouhaha about mother-daughter, fat^^er-son banquets, 
that at least two Lpcal Directors mentionfsd that their schools , 
had already. decided to make these "parent-student" banquets. 
These had been the students' decisions, bas^d on the feeling that 
some parents were getting left out. 

h. Preregistration, Procedures 

^ Local Directors inve'stig^ted whether theile were any institutional 
or personal barriers keeping students from enrolling in a nontradit ional 
course, often feeling rather cloak-and-daggerish as .they did so. 
An example of . an ipstitutiorial bottleneck wasi the school that gave^ 
vocational information out in single sex gjrm jc lasses . If the bajrrier ^ 
was a pe^rdon, the problem was sometimes solved simply by^having 
' * the Local Director pay a call on the principal., the 'teacher or » 
/ .guidance courf'selor involved. ^ - i* 

, (i) Interest Inventories . Bias in interest inventories is an 
important problem which has been discussed a gC/bd deal- in the lit* 
erature. Certainly an instrument that lists-half as many jobs for 
Eor boys is pernicious. However, this item' did not get a 



girls as for boys is pei 

great deal of attention. Mos^Local Directors were content to pass 

an article on sex bias in interest inventories on to th^tffr guidance 
department . . v ' 
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(ii) CoursQ Descriptions and Brochures . Most Loc^l Directors did get 
their course descriptions, rewritten or at least examined during the' 
first y^ar. ^Some^simply ^rewrote them to be neutral C*This^ course is 
for students who . . . . '0, but we urged them to include the direct state- 
ment, **This course is for boys and girls:", or "This occupation is for 
women 2ind men" , in. order to reassure a studeitt who -was uncertain 
whether or not they would be welcome*. They also worked to eliminate 
the impersonal "he", either by' writing every,thing in the, plural, or • 

/by leaving out pronouns entirely. Again, we urged that they use the 
construction "she and he" at least once, as a^n affirmative action.^ 
A few schools which had Graphics Departments included drawings or 
photographs of men and women working together at the same job. 

♦ * *> 

(iii) ^ "Recruitment" Efforts 

^ "Recruitment" turned out to be an unfortunate word. Many* Local 

Directors felt that recruitinj^ equaled coercing , and^ they would have 
preferred some terra such as "information", or simply' "preregistration. " 

Howe'>yer,' once we, got past the word problems, this was one of the 
area^ where effort sender taken for the- New Pioneers Program seemed 
- to have, a happy spiroff for the whole vocat^on^l program. -In effect. 
Local 't)irectors were saying that when they informed girls abcnit 
■Carpentry, they did a better job of informing boys about Carpentry. 
And the same for boys being 'yiformed about the girls ^ programs. In 
otber words, in many LEAs there, had not been any organized program for 
'informing sOiudents about vocational offerings. Students signed up for 
'the only course they knew*anything about because their older brother 
or sister had taken it. Many made decisions based on many types'of 
stereotypes — -'-that vocational courses were onl^ for "dumb guys," for 
instance. Even those wh^ c^id not sign up for any vocational courses* 
began to respect 'the program more, when .tjiey knew- mare about it. 
Several Local Directors said that the new efforts at information had « 
actually led to a better quality of student. "They're all the same 
.students, but jiow they're in the courses that they -are really in- 
terested in. % don't have so many who lose interest! "in October." 

(i*v) Posters turned ^out to be a popular and e'asy strategy. Some 
I schools h&d posters printed, or made by senior high vocational ^ * 
classe3, to post in the halls of -the junior high schools. More 
creative were the schools who held poster contests in the junior 
highs. This meant that the students who were making the decisions * ^ 
were also making the posters. They used themes such as: "Women's 
Work? Men's Work?" Some o^ the results were truly delightful. 
■ '^ . - t 

(v) Films and other guidance mate s are beco^ning increasingly 
available on the subject of sex stereotyping. Many Local 
Directors were prepared to make considerable financial investment 
in such niaterials. ^ . 
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(vi) Career Days provide a wondef f^l opportunity for encouraging 
students to consider all prpgrams and to show off*'your pioneering 
students. One program held in a downtown mall -incluaed\a . jk 

bricklaying exhibition by two girls, and they C^ere the hit of t^e-^ 
show. ' • V 

— ' 

•(vii) Speakers proved 'to- be th^best strategy of all. Sorae of the 
speakers were authorities on the subject of sex bias, either fro^ni ' 
the New pioneers §taff or from a local college or university. More 
conmibnly Local Directors asked pioneering' workers , both men and 
women, to visit the schools, talk about their jobs, how they got 
themj how they liked them, what it was like^getting alortg- in a ' 
'I man's, or a woman's^ world. ^This strategy Addresses the whole'' 

• I question of role models , and is of crucial importance . Students 

of both sexes rieed to look at a woman who is a"^ mechanic and see 
she's still female, or look at a man who is a nurse and.- see he is 
still male. If live bodies are not locally available, pictures 

• and newspaper clippings are a lot better than nothing. However, 
it turj^d out' that nontrad^tioaal workers were a lot easier to • 

find t^n anyone expected. It a^peart that there, have alT^f^s been ^ 
*people wtgrking outside the stereotypes, b«t in times past, they 
did not' adv^tise themselves. These people are for the most part 
at quite pleased to discover that they are now regarded as valuable ^ 

resources I > / ^ 

• ' - ■-' ' ' r • ' 

1. . Advisory Councils ^ ' 

Efforts here focused on maj^ing suijip that advisory' councils on , 
the local level contained both male and female members , and trying 
to gain help from advisory councils in promoting equality «f the 
sexes* in the business' world. Although several plains ^included ^ 
such "strategies , 'apparently there was not much activity in this ^ 
' area. • . . 

j. Job Placement * * , , ' 

Few pioneering st^Udents^ have yet graduated from vocational 
programs, ^ocatioiial Directors recognized that they will Kayetan 
obligation to^*their students to give them .strong backing* when they 
,do go joT? hunting, but quite honestly, few expect this to be' a 
big problem . - • ^ 



\ 



Indeed, their confidence in this area was a major factor in 
encouraging us to drop the "empj/oyment barriers" portion of the 
original .proposal . Their reasoning was: a)* Large ^industry must, 
respond to federal affirmativ'e acticfn requirementSr. Sdnfe reported 
actual requests for trained minorities and women, b) ^all local 
employei^s respect our endorsement of a studen-t ' s^ dapibili ties J snd 
c) Attitudes are changing fast, anyway. ^ 
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k. Parental Objections 

This question was raised often by Locafl* Directors at the^^ 
beginning of4he program, bpt to our knowledge did^ not^rea^ly 
*^ materialize. Ho Local Director did anything organized Shout 
it, such a^ sending home leJtt;ers explaining the program. Any , 
^ objections -that did come in wefe handled individually and 

casually. ^ ' 

"^at are you doing' teaching my son tb cook?*' ^ 
*'So he can get along when his wife is in the hospital 
having a baby," / ' ^ - 

"Oh. Well, OK." 

1 . Community Publ ic Relations \ • • 

This area turned out to be one of the*most pleasant, fcocak - 
- l3iTectors discovered fhat one ph'one c^l tc^a local Features 
Editor would bring a reporter and a photographer eager to take 
pictures of boys and girls working together in Home Economics 
l^bs or on live projects in Horticulture and Automotive Mechanics. 
This seemed an especially positive approach to the 'legally 
required announcjements of nond^TcV4iniaati6n . 'Many Local Directors 
showed off fine articles thdtricovered a- half 'a page and somjetimes 
eyeri a whole page^ in the local paper: They were delighted, 
because they saw thfese' features as being excellent publicity 
' " for their whole vocational program, not simply for the pioheerijig 
students, ^ne Local Director 'said he had been promised a series, 
with^ a -^weekly article on each of his pr^Aram areas . 

Civic clubs and church groups also prQved eager audiences, 
especially la^er in the program when our trainees were beginning 
to develop local reputati9ns» ' 
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'Planning the Summey Institute , ^ 

In thfe course of the first year, it became clear that bur one 
•or two hour sessions weTfe^ useful to inform teachers of what we 
meant by s'ex^bias, -and to arouse interest.. They were not 'enpugh 
to* motivate a sustained effort. ♦ We needed more time, prefe!?S^ly 
spread over several weeks. Because an understanding of sex bias . 
may'require profoujid changes in attitudes and* assumptions^ people 
*need percolation time. They need to hear a little bit, go home 
and ilisteiT to their^ three-yeat-^old differently, anxi come back 
and swap stories,.. Then hear a little more, go to the classroom 
and listeti to their sixth graders differently, and come back 
together, again.' ° ' ^ r, ' ^ ^ 

This/need led us to another majbr pbint of access in the 
system; North Carolina's requirement that teachers must'^have a 
ce^rt^ain number of continuing education, credits in order to get 
^;heir certi^(;ates renewed, yA ten or twenty hour renewal credit 
course could g^Te teachers the time. they needed to absotrb these^ ^ 

.neV ideas , andTa cfohort of colleagues who had been through the 
same experience, and cotild'help them sustaiir their efforts for 
change,* However, with a hundred and fortyreight school systems 
ajuiU only one consultant oa the project, it;:was clear that we could 

"not conduct very many such courses /Ourselves. Perhaps we could 
bring the teachers to us. 



Two women, Miriam^lifkirv^and Kim V/estsmith, had conducted 



such a course in^^-the CKapel Hilf school system. Thfej?' were anxious 
to make their course available statewide, and so we worked with 
them^o develop a prop^gsal to be sin>mitted to foundations. When 
it became -clear that tKi'| effort was not going to succeed, we 
gave up,, not having sufficient funds in the Newt Pioneers budget to 
hold a large central workshop t' At thi^' point a good genie, in 
the shape* of Jesse' Cleimnons, our Project Director in. the i 
Occupatio^iar Reseairch Unit, suggested *that funds mighit; be • 
available out of th6 Occupational Staff Development monies,. This 
proVed to be the c^se^^and with Kim and Miriam acting as consuJ.tants', 
we Uegan to plan a^training institute. 



In order to have the^widesX possibly impact, we decided not 
to admit individuals, but would accept nominations frpm any LE^ 
which wanted to give a course on sex bias in education to other * 
teachers. This meant thafc by tra^ining one person, another twenty 
or thirty could get credjLt, , It also meant that each LEA would ' ^ 
have its own resource person, which would give the LEA control 
over how the program t^as conducted , 

' * 2*9 ^ 
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We sent a mejao to all LEAs, explaining the program, outlining 
the contents of the course, and inviting them, to nominate any 
^vocationally funded person to represent their unit\ (S^e 
Append i:t'C-) We also asked them ^o sign a statement confirming 
th^t they did plan to offer the course. 

^The previous October, when we had held a day and a half 
• workshop for guidance counselors, we had trouble getting^ eighty- 
five units represented, though there were no reqjiirements for 
follow-u^ at- all. We therefore expected that filling the course 
would-be -ou^ greatest problem. Although arranged funding for 
forty, tw^rnty was Qur act^ual goal. Imagine our astonishment when 
some sixty-five applications came; in 1 We ended up with forty 
vocationally funded teachers, and six additional individuals 
whose* expenses were paid by their local units. » ^ 

Three weeks before the course began, we sent individual 
' teachers notification of their acceptance at the institute, with 
a description of, the program and several preliminary materials, 
including statistics on women workers and the Bem article, ^ 
"Training the Woman to Know Hfer Place."* 

• - V 

b. Structure Of The Institute » * * ^ 

When we asked iocai> units to , sign the statement that they 
would offer a course, we did not specify what we meant by 'a 
course*'. This ^as partly because we did not want to scare them 
off, and partly because we truly did not know what patterns' Q.f 
organization would be most effective. However, we designed our » 
trainitig institute on ^ twenty hour, ten meeting model. 

The Sunun^r Institute lasted five days, so we decided' that 
each morning and afternoon would represent one of the ten units 
of the course. We divided each, "half day into a basic ,two-hour 
session, corresponding directly^ to the two-hounL^^a^sion our people 
would teach at home, plus an additional one^ur sej>plementary ^ 
se^ssion to be used reviewing materials, discussing techniques for 
handli-ng tough/ questions , etc. ^ 

*^ ' The evenings were fqll too. Recognizing that many of our 
trainees might be put into the difficult position of having to 
cope with resistance or hostility' alone in their hpme units ^ we 
spent the first evening with a special program on assertiveness 

' . training, which was supplemented by optional practice sessions , 
between five and six e^ch subsequent afternoon. Other evening 
sessions- included a , speech on the relationship ^etween rac^ and 
sex discrimination by Dr. Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, one night in 
which people were asked to watch television or go to the movies 
and reporj^n sex stereotyping, and one film festival. 

*Bem, Sandra L, and Bem, Daryl J. TRAINDJG THE WOMAN TO'KNOW HER PLACE, 
department of Psychology, Stanford, California, 1^70. 
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Training Materials - Black Rook 

.Assuming that our teachers were probably-unfamiliar with sex 
bias, we wanted them to have the security of having each presentation 
^entirely do\m on paper, though we hoped the^i*>^Sikld not simply read 
a lecture bo their classes. Therefore, for eachr^of the ten sessions 
(See Appendix C), we had ^11 of the material written out in prose, 
plus an ^outline to be used as speech notes, discussion questions, 
exercises, or other suggestions for presentations. This freed 
our conference participants from havin^-^ to take notes, and allowed 
them simply to take part in the discussion as their own students 
would. 0 ' 



Conducting The Institute ^- 

Substantively the session"^ went beautifully. The participants 
were , lively and responded eagerly.- .However, despite the information 
packet that we sent out ahead of time, several had not b,feen aware 
before coming to Raleigh that they were committed to teach a course 
when they got back to their home units. Some did not even know 
what our workshop was* about, but had Seen simply been told by their 
Superintendent to" show up. 



By Wednesday, the emotional 
highly charged. Exhilaration, 
seemed to be in the air. We ne 
forty-six were really feeling, 
met. Therefore, Thursday morni 
session, we asked them to write 
•feeling, putting down whatever 
dc^wn together- on a sofa in the 
going for you?" We asked them 



climate^of the conference 'Vas 
apprehension, and exhaustion all 
eded some information on how our 
and whether their needs were being 
ng at the beginning o-f the first 

a letter, and tell how they were 
they might say if we could sit 
lobby and! talk over, "How is it 
to sign it. 



Encouraging this highly subjective and personal communication* 
turned out to be the best possible strategy: We had been evaluating 
each lesson, with a standard form in which teachers checked one 
through "five", "valuable" or "not valuable", but this form is . 
impersonal. The 'letters let the teachers express themselves as 
people. We needed* to know how they were feeling, as well as« how 
they evaluated ijs. - ' ^ 

The letters included three kinds of comments. (See Appendix D.J 
About the subject matter,, they were wonderfully enthusiastic. Their 
personal excitement over the insights they were receiving into 
everyday problems and frustrations was evident. They did complain 
t^iat we were working them too hard, but some also said,, they liked 
that better than conferences where there was too littf?*^^do and 
their time was wasted. No one suggested the;Lr time was being 
wasted I Finally, they were deeply appr;£li£;?rsive over what was 
expected of them. * 
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, 'They knew they were supposed to turn in- a plan ^of activities «*to , ' ^ 
be carried out at home, but they did not know exactly what we 
wanted, or what sort of backing they would get from v 
their" administrators . In response to this auxiety, we altered 
the schedule. Originally, we had planned to devote , Friday " - 

afternoon to planning. We moved it forward to Thursday 
afternoon instead. This shift, turned out to be a good idea: 
it reassured the teachers as .to what was expected of them, and 
it gave them more time to work^n their plains , 

e. The Trainees ' ' Plans - * ' * x ^ > , 

• — z ^ r-' 

We»found we had to dispe'l some misccjnceptions . 

First, we did not expect a lesson plan. The Black Book supplied 
one, if they chose to use it. If they wanted to make* changes , it 
wdlilc^ take* a summer's reading to decide what they wanted tp use 
instead . » 

Second we understood that they could not make solid commitments 
as to exactly what was going to happen >a*t home. \^hat they needed 
to do before they left the Summer Institute was draw a road map 
of activities that would take them from .that ^y to the frrst day < 
of their course. - 

To help put, we gave them a planning guide- (See Appendix E) 
which gave a few hints oA planning techniques, but which was principally 
a ' 'list qf questions designed to help them think through their own • ^ 
. situation. ' , 

A typical plan would Start out with the trainee making appointments 
with all relevant central office personr^pl to thank thena for sending 
him or her to the institute, and to inform them what it was all about. 
A series of meetings might be required to decide how the course 
wduld be. offered, to whom, for how long,.-and where, and whether 
mtdney would be provided- for materials or'the trainee's salary. 
(Jther activities included furtfier reading, ordering materials, - 
Qontacting the newspaper^ .finding resource people, and* offering 
programs to civic and rhurch clubs. * ^ 

Thinking through and writing down the steps' they would have.XO 

take when they got home took a lot^ of th6 terror out of the s^tyacion 

and helped avoid the pitfall of their siipply arriving in school in 

September and waiting to be' called on. • ' ' • ^ 

*✓ 

f . Trainees' Final Evaluation Of The Training Institute 

At the end of the week we" asked participants to w^ite. another 
Ji letter. 'These letters w6re shorter and iess emotional than those 
written at the halfway point, but still extrao.rdinarily positive. 
" Several said that it was the best experience in their ^teaching 
^ careers. They were "^al so nearly unanimous in 'their fcreling that ^ 
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' they had never beerl worked so hard, but it had been worth it. 
And- they did, feel that they were prepared for the task ahead. 
• / A typical continent was,-"l'm tired, bilej'm ready." One of our 
s favorites: '"^iis workshop will make me a better teacher, a 
better wife, a better* mother , arid a better" grandmother." 
XSee Appendix E). .^^Hs^^;^ . f * \. 

2. TliE LOCAL COURSES - WHAT HAPPEtilED BACK HOME 

a. The FolIowUp Conference . In March of 1976, we invited all' 
. the trainees back for a two-day Follow-up Conference. Twenty-eight 
* ^at tended of which some had already taught their courses and somd' 

had not. We had sessrons on V/hat's Happening , Setting Up And ^ 
Managing A Resource Cen^ter , Course Content , Teacher Attitudes , 
Student Attitudes , Reaching Out* , all conducted by In?stitute members.' 
' Me sat back ^nd listened, on the premise that at the Summer Institute 
we had beeiTteaching them, this.timd they were supposed to teach us. 
They did. 

b. Suppor't From The Central Office 
Most* trainees started Dy reporting back to their Local Director 

- ' and other administrators, to describe the workshop and make plans. 
There was sometimes ambiguity as who was responsible for the pro- 
gram, as the training was vocationally funded, but the local, course 
was for all. Sponsorship ~ organizational even more then financial 
. was essential, whether from the Eocal Director, the pirector of 
Staff Development or some other official. Without it, the trainees 
were .hamstrung. 

c. Promoting the Program 
Most of the LEAs who did not teach the course in the first 

^Sorted 'that there ^as insufficient teacher interest to^ 
4he offering. This is the problem in trying to eliminate 
*^ sex Ixia's in education. Teachers don't know what sex bias means, 

^hink^it has anything to do with them. They ^re likely to* 
^ 3u mean discrimination, and say $incerely "I have equal 
^ of kids in my class. This has nothing to do with me." 
They^may think they will be\yelied at by angry women^ or that 
they^ll be labeled as women's libbers themselves. .Giving teachers 
enough information to understand what the course is all about, 
before they are asked to sign up, is crucial to the success of the 
program > • 

«i 

The "lack of interest" LEAs had all handled it the same as 
any other course: mimeograj>hed memos, br including it in a general 
list. In some LEAs this was enough to 'get a goodjpnrollment , but 
we believe it can be, relied op. only in small or rural LEAs where 
there may be few in-service 'opportunities, or where everyone 
knows and likes the instructor.. 
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Most successful LEAs did more: * 

Supportive principals helped by announcing tHe program and 
^- /urging leachers to take it, though they could seldom explain the 
.program in much depth. In some units where all teachers gather 
for a single large.meef ing at the ' beginning ..o^ sdhool, it was . 
possible to make a presentation to everyone at once» For 
instance, the New Pioneers Director, was invited to Montgomery 
County and given two hours to show the films trip, explain 
the program,^ and take (Questions. Of .the two hundred teachers 
' present, sixty-five expressed interest in taking the course. ^ 

. In fact, a couple of the smaller units took advantage of 
their size to present the entire coursfe to the entire faculty in 
' these pre-school meetings/ 

In units €bo large .for a single staff meeting, showing the 
filmstrip in individual faculty meetings seemed the best approach. 
In Iredell County and in'Mbore County, we lent them enough . ^ 
^ copies so that they could^end teams out to several schools at 
once, covering 20 schools in a month. 

d. Course Organization , ' . 

Ci) When: classes were held during teacher work days^^ (either 

all at^nce in August or scattered through tHe year',) or weekly, 
after school or in the evening^. Using work days ha^ the advantage 
of. easy scheduling. Weekly meetings have the advantage of good 
percolation time - a chance for new ideas to s,ink in. 

(ii) How long : ranged from ten to thirty. Systems which offered 

10 did so in the belief that teachers -would not sign up ior more. 
•Perhaps they vere right, but the trainers felt they were .just 
getting started, and the group just beginning to open up, when .they 
had to stop. rNo one who offe.red 20 hours had trouble holding 
interest. Indeed, nearly all reported they could seldom finish 
a lesson, the ^discussion was so lively. One LEA gave 20 course - 
houfs with ^10 more of independent .study, for a total of '30. 

(iii) Class size ranged from 20 to 80. There jseemed to be^no 

need to limit the size, unless 'the trainer insisted. Large groups 
were managed easily by combining lectures with small discussion. ^ 
groups . , 

(iv) Class^ membersbip tanged from all vocational to a total 

mix. Some progc^ms were voluntary, other classes were made up 
off those who. were asked to represent their schools. School 
representatives were supposed to share their new knowledge with 
fellow teachers. As on the LEA level, .they could only be . 
effective with s^trong administrative backing- In the 2nd year, 
, ^.r'Satawba County required the program of 'all teachers (10 hours). 
. ' This worked out well in the 'end, though there was initial resentment. 
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(v) The question of voluntdry vs required is a ticklish one. 

Clearly, the promotional sessions must' haye a captive audfience. 
A voluntary program assures a happy. class. In a small unit 
where word of mouth is an effective^ conjraunication system, this^ 
will .likely lead to requests for the course to be 'repeated until — 
a good proportion of teachers have been reached. The disadvantages 
are slo^mess and th'e danger that those who most need the program 
will never take it. ^ ' ■ » 

A required^ ^program may cause resentment, unless handled properly. 
In small units where teachers expected some^ type of pre-school ; 
' program, there was no problem. In Catawba County where our trainee . 
tralrfied trainers who presented the program to everyone^ in ten 
required after-school sessions, there was strong resentment until 
the inherent interest of the class won people over.. The result: 
in one year, every school had a trained teacher, every teacher had 
been exposed to new ideas about sex tlias, and the local trainer glowed 
with accounts of classroom' changes • 

Our conclusion; mandatory programs are probably the ^s t effective, 
but even here, good promotion is the key . 

e. Course Substance 

The Blaclc Book received high marks. Some trainers used it 
verbatim, most supplemented or altered it with their own ideas, and 
one redid it completely, but all seemed grateful for having been 
given so much material, and the security of knowing they did ndt have 
to make up anything on their own if they didn't want to. 

.» 

One major recoramendation fbr change: there was a unanimous^^ 
desire for a lesson specifically on How sex bias hurts men . It had 
been our aim to include t'he masculine viewpoint in every lesson, but 
apparently that was not enough. Some had already put together their 
own session on sex bias against men, often using the Schloat Masculinity, 
Series*, and had scheduled it for ea^ly in the course, in order to 
■ make a clear statement to. men that they were ngt only welcome, but an 
important part of what vas going on.^ ^ 

To our considerable surprise, well over "half of the participants 
had used the lesson (5ff sex. — the real 'thjingj^not stereotypes. It 
deals with all of the implications of the doible 'standard, including 
the relationships between conventional* sex and violence and conventional 
' sex and prostitution. By any standards, it*s a heavy session, and 
North Carolina has maay communities that will not tolerate any sor^ of 
sex education. In preparing the course, we understood this, but we 



*Prentice-Hall Media, Inc., 150 White Plains Road, Tarrytown, New York 
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also felt that th6s^ issues are in fact central to the problems 
•of sex bias, and Ghat in all honesty we had to level with our 
participants even if they felt they could 'not u^e the' material 
at home. However, those who used it* felt that it h^d been one 
of their best sessions. We were glad excessive caution-had- not 
made us pull our punch. 

/ 

3. THE SE60N9 time AROUND ^ ^ 

a . Extending the Invitat-ion , 

In the individuaJL conversations with the Local Direct^ors 
throughout the spring, we h^ talked at some length with them about 
the 'Summer Institute program, and the success of the New Pioneer 
courses. They seamed very interested, appreciating the opportunity 
for a locally controlled, in-depth program. The extent of their 
interest satisfied us that we would have no trouble filling the ^ 
program again. • 



The first year our invitation had been worded carutiously. This 
meant that the burde'n of promoting the program to a sceptical or 
indifferent central office fell on the trainee.' Now, with a*' 
successful program and strong endorsements from local superinten- ...^^^^ 
dents behind us, we decided to be more direct. We sent an 
invitation to the Superintendent, Director of In--servi»ce Education, 
and Local Director , of Occupational Education in each LEA which had 
not taken part ^e first year. This packet included a strong 
recommendation from the State Superintendent, Craig ^Phillips , 
comments from last year's participants, a description of the various 
ways the courses had been organized,* a tentative content outline, 
and a nomination form. We emphasized that we were not accep,ting 

-individual participants, but th6 LEA's nomination. The form included 
a statement to b^ signed hy the JLocal Superinten4ent , ? the Staff 
Development Coordinator, and Che Local Director of Occupational^ 
Education, declaring their intention to support the course. We also 
asked for a* paragraph giving whatever present plans the LEA might* 

Jfave for organizing the program next fall. (See Appendix CO 

By describing the program in detail, and by asking for a strong 
.statement of intention from the LEA, we were trying to 'prevent the 
situation in which we trained a person who went home all fired up, 
and ran into, apathy or opposition in their*" central office. We knew 
we were paying a price, because this strategy did scare some people 
off. We have no way of knowing how m^ny administrators may have 
decided against the program because^^of it, but we do know that some 
LEAs which wanted to take part were not able to find a teacher who 
was willing, to t^ake that much responsibility, 'Nevertheless, twen^ty- 
nine units were represented in the *76 training session, and those 
who arrived all knew what they were in for. Perhaps coincidentally , 
twenty-nine is almost exactly the same percentage of eligible units 
^s V7e had had the year before with forty--^; ix. when we take into 
accofunt'the fact that the fi rst year had skimmed off those units 
that always want to get into new things, we felt- that twenty-nine 
was a good number. ^ 9 
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Multiple ^Copies Of The Black \o ok 

In 1975, we gave each participant one complete copy of the 
course^jaaterial , the "Black BooH^. Our Wayne County trainer; 
who initiated the pattern of training trainers locallyj 
persuaded her local unit to pay for photocopying <forty copies^of • 
the whole book. It co^^t approximately seven hundred dollars. 
Overwhelmed, we had all the ^material retyped single spaced, 
ran everything on both sides, and were abl^^^Q^produce a thousand 
copies for a l-ittle over five hundred dollBrs.— It made for 
quite a collating session on the Thursday night, as each person 
counted out their thirty copies of each sheet I Even though some 
units knew that thirty would be not nearly enough, this wds a 
step in the right direction, and was met witl\ glad cries when we 
announced it. . ^ v 

Revising The Training Institute ' ' 

, The schedule was fundamentally the same, with each morning or 
afternoon representing one day of the course. However, we did 
make two changes, to take into account that last year's trainees 
had felt overworked, and also thdt they did not have enough time 
for planning. :: 



In 1975, we devoted .one evening to assertiveness- training, and 
filled .our one piece of, "free time," the slot between 5:00 p.m. 
and 6:00 p.m., with optional practice sessions on assert iv^ness^ 
Only a few people attended the afternoon sessions, the others 
going back to their rooms to collapse before dinner. Valuable 
though this training was, we decided to use theae time slots 
to meet the needs of recreation and planning. 

i. Planned Relaxation : We could not reduce the work load, 
but' we could use ©ur time more positively. We neede'd more ; 
relaxing, informal interaction, so we/held a wine and_cheese party 
from '5:00 to 6:00 (refreshments paid for by the participants). ^ 
Everybody came. It gave us a time to be togeth^r,$( share feelings,, 
and swap stories. We made it seem as much like a party as possible, 
and held it in a permanent hospitality suite, an -attractive room 
.with comfortable sofas around ^he walls and tables and chairs set. 
up in the middle. This strategy iV highly recommended, It made 
folks feel pampered and proved morArelaxing than rertiring in small 
groups or alone. Further, swapping ^etories i^ essential in 
understanding and coming to terms wiqh^ sex bias - a neces^ty , 
not a luxury. \ - ^7 — 



ii. More g^lanning \imey Having also saved an evening by 
elinwLnating assertiveness training, we were able" to give the 
participants Thur^ay night for planning. Many, of them worked 
late on- their plans, sitting in the hospitality room and working 
together. The free" time and the chance to work together asking 
advice of each other or the project staff did a great deal to 
alleviate the anxiety that the first year's trainees had felt. ' 
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iii. Vo ices Of Experience : The second year we used no outside 
consultants for planning- tne actual program, ^ut ^nstead- called 
on participants from 1975. In each case they either gave a basic 
presentation or Ted a supplemental session. In addltio^n^we 
.featured /"Voice of -Experience" at each of our wine^d cheese 
parties A' which the person spoke for seven or eight 
about the quality of their "experience, and talked infor^allf^ with 
anyone who had questions. These people gave excellent ^ips qn how 
they organized their course, got administrative backing, collected 
maTeriais. etc. Most of all. they conveyed °^ JJn^rihr" " 

As one womn wrote. "I have been pleased to find that ^^Pll ^'^l 
gave the workshop last "year feared that their.-units were conservative 
but were happily pleased to find that they and-the sex bias . 
attitudes went over well and were^ accepted positively. . 

J^. Evaluations And Personal Letters : Once again^ used two 
tyis of feedback, the evaluation ot each sessiop. aq^e personal 
letters. Once again, letters proved most valuable. No changes 
• in schedule were necessary this year. There were two Participants 
with serioui personkl reservations about .the P'^°^""'.- /"^""J^ ' 
letters let them e^^cpre&s .their concerns, it was. possible for the 
Director to address. their, needs, bojih^in'^'-th. ' " 

in individual conversations.^ In Sotir cases, th^ir final letters 
stated their- satisf^cti^^th-at their concern| haj b/en taken . 
Seriously, and tha^^heiV. n^eds,, had b^en met# 'At t^ risk of . 
Tepetitio;. we wouTd^Uke to emphasize the ^impjrt^nce of J^t^ng 
participants how thev are fueling . We might have lo^t^tvfo 
very good people if it had "not been tor' this exchange . ^ ^ ; 

flFNKRAL EVALtlATION^OF THE ^RAINING -PROCESS " 

it possible to train people in one wgek :to ^e-effeptave . 

local leaders. on a subject which is both totally, new to them and 
one which uXii Produce a great deal of emotion ^nd «oj«e hostility. 
Before we started the training. program, many people expr^^s^ 
exactly this fear.-- Without meaning to overestimate the impac^ of 
the local New Pioneer courses, we .still believ^ the answer is an 
emphatic "yes". Near 1^. every trainee who completed thpir local 
course was enthusiastJc. ll.eir apprehension^- add inexperi^ce 
dissolved as they realized-that^eir sub;,-ect "l!"f ^ , 

inherently interesting, and that • it was in fact^^^solv^g^^^e real 
problems in real people *'s lives. • ' V 

As of this writing (spring 1977) 50-plus courses have been , 
taught, directly reaching over 1700 teachers.. Many morejiave 
had short sessions, seen the filmstrip. a^ranged^a program for 
their Club, -or been involved in some way.'^nd the pr§€ess goes _ 
on. often producing results that, few even think, to connect with . 
New Pioneers . ' 

nf All our activities, if we had to pick one, thqs vouM be , 
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I* PUBLIC llNFORMATION 

An organized program of community relations directed at 
potential employers and at pa/ents of students would be a valuable .» 
adjunct to a program such as New Pioneers, ii there were sufficient 
staff. We did not have the resources for such a ^program. However, 
.the impo;-tance of public support for any effort in the schools 
cannot be overstated, and we took every possible opportunity to 
inform the public about the New Pioneers Project* 

a. Speaking 

As word of the New JPioneers Project spread, a wide vacLety of 
invitations td speak came in. We accepted every one we could fit"* 
into the schedule. These appearances fell into several" categories : ' 

School-Related Groups : Organizations such as North^ Carolina 
Association of Educators,, the School Boards Association, .and *^ 
the Assistant Principals' Association^gai>e an excellent opportunity 
to readi influential school people, and often led directly \gb 
invitations to work with a school unit. 

College Classes ; Several teacher education institutions invited 
us to speak to psychology or education classes, thus reaching 
^future teachers. , 

xyic Organizations : Men s lunch clubs and women's church groups 
proved to be eager audiences at tHe local level. Many of ou"r 
trainees found themselves, in considerable demand. ^ 

Community ►Forums : Perhaps it was. the bicentennial year, but mtpy . 
conimunities in North Carolina had a series of community fortims on * • 
a variety of subjects, open to the public. These forums gave an 
audience of two or thre^ hundred-/ and it was a real break for the 
Project- when the Director's name was put on the North Carolina 
, Division of Human Relations * recomfaended speakers list.. • ' 

t>. Newspapers, Radio And Television » ' ' ' * 

We issued several press'^ releases in the course of the two 
years, announcing the project, announcing results of statistical 
studies of class" enrollment, and describing the training institutes. 
The press-releases on the trailing institutes went out wi-th the 
names of the local part ipatrt^ and w6re picked^ up in 4ocai papers. 
In addition, we had several opportur\ities to appear on radio \ 
^o^^^^vision programs, to describe New Pioneers. Such presentations 
range^from ten minutes on tha radio Farm Hpur with a girl pfficer 
of FHA, to a series of foui: full programs Qn the Bette Elliotv 
Show, a women * s inorning television program. ^ - 
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Publications 

Because reducing sex stereotypes in Occupational Education i 
is a new subject ther^ were many opportunities to write articles 
aboutvsome fa*cet of it. This seemed like a valid use of staff 
time, partly for public re-lations^and partly because the resulting 
reprints made useful workshop materials. For example, two 
articles published in The Business L^er> nd jrhe BuUetih^ not only 
were a way of cororaunicating with North*- CaT:olina* s business 
teachers and students, bint also were used as handouts at Summer 
Conference, and developed further into a series of workshops 
, for secretaries in the state agency. ''Combating the Cinderella 
Syndrome*', published in Community College Review ,^ gave an 
'opportunity to pres.ent the substantive approach of the program,** 
and discuss the importance of Occupational Education for women. 
"Stamping Out Sex Stereotypes in North Carolina", published in 
the American Vocational Journal ,^ gave an overview of the entire 
project, focusing, on how we went about it and what the results 
were. -Requests for further information have come from 26 states 
and as far ^ay as Australia. Other publications include: 

■ "Roada'^ay From Power", The High School Journal ,, 
Fall.1975- ^ > 



"Nothing New Under The Sun", Agricultural 
Education, July 1976. 



"How Sex Bias Can Ruin A Marriage", 
*Hopie Economics, Spring, 1977 , 



Journ^'p^of 
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WORKING DIRECTLY WITH STUDENTS 

• TKe New Pioneers Project tried to develop strategies.^for 
working with state and local administrators, establish ways for 
them to reach teachers,, who would in turn reach students. The 
staff very seldom Wrked -direotly with students. However, some 

,such invitations did come in, and we always j^umped at them. We 
considered these occasions primarily as research, though of 

, course we hoped the students would profit. Therefore, we started 
nearly each such session with some sort of questionnaire or 

•exercise designed to give^the project more information about 
students* attitudes* These efforts" did not cons titute^a' rigor ou-s 
research project, but nevertheless^ did giVe valuable feedback. 
WexTjsed* short attitude questionnaires about work roles, asked, them 
t6 write paragraphs replicating JIatina Horner's study on the flar 
of success, ^or asked them to write on the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of being their own or the oppc^ite sex. 



1. North Carolina Department Public Instruction, Spring 1975. ^ • 

2. June 1975*, Volume III,^^'u:nber 1, pp. 6-13. 

3. April, 197^ ^ . ' * 

4. -^ Horner, Matina S. SUCCESS AVOIDAMT MOTIV ATION ACT BEHAVIOR.^ Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Ma^achusetts : 150 p. 
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In these brief encounters, the principal result was to 
demonstrate that students* interests are ver>^ different from 
adults*. Much more work needs to be done on the best wa]^to 
cdtch the attention of students of different ages, and -on what 
"their anxieties related to sex role stereotyping may be. For 
example^dult audiences^ nearly always ask a question about 
the jrffects on chil'dren If mothets go to work. No high school 
uence ever asked this question^ Levels of hosQj>ity were 
fequently higher with students than they were witnvaaults. 
was clear that students were receiving very^ conflijcting 
messages from each other and their society, and they had a 

jrrific need to talk directly about these confusions. Our 
stimmer institute people said the same thing at the foilow-up 

nference. Many were astonjLshed, even hurt, at their students* 
Ireactions. When they discovered/how stereotyped the kids really 
were, they were Universal' in their conviction that an indirect ■ 
a^proacli would never work, ^ ^ 





I 
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CONCLUSION 



At the end of the fi^St^year of the New Pioneers Project 
statistics showed us that we had nearly a thousand gxrls 
in" Agriculture, .nearly seven hundred more girls in Trade and 
industrial programs, and thirteen hundred more boys in Home 
Economics. In the second year. Agriculture rose again to 
leave us with a tot^l ris^e of 1739. ^conomcs went up to 

a total increase of 2123. And though T&I dropped ond 
•year the totd-1 was still an increase, and we "^"^i"'^^^^"^';^^ 
;hat some of ' the second year classes, which show fl^-jTl^^ 
serious commitment, showed gains. Brick Masonry .Il^ose from 
5 to 13, Carpentry .II from 7 6o 29-- ' ^ 4 

WHAT DO m NI»1BERS MEM^ ? . . . . , , , ^at'sabie 
Seventeen hundred more girls in Agriculture. That s a big . 

-^number. Yet. divided among a , hundred and ^ °5<^y-»^^"^„^°'^^^„^ 
education agencies, it's only about a ^ozen in each one^ For 

• the Trade and Industrial programs only five or six. Th?t doesn t 

o!nd like much at all. One or two girls in Carpentry one or . 
two in Masonrf. three or -four in Outdoor Recreation and Applied 
-Erol'gy. The numbets are tiny. Yet. it is the tiny nuj^bers. 
not the large ones, that the true accomplisfitient of the New , 
Hon ers p'rogram lies. Ten more girls^^in a Horticulture progra. 

• that had ?5 already means much le#s than two in an Ag-cu tu^e 
mechanics class that has never had a g-^- ^efoje . A single girl 
in Brick Masonry is truly a pioneer. .S^-^has the job not only 
of learning the 'trade, but o/ r^«"ur.ing~her .teacher that she 
competent, her boy friend that she 13 «Jill enaje. ^f f] 
parents that she's not going to get trouble in a ^^J" 

-of bo^^ Comparably, a boy in Cosmetology or Child Development 
•may need much more strength than the one who joins his friends in 
"Independent Living." ' ♦ 

' WHO A RE THE NEW PIONEERS ? - . ^ . * 

. They are all kinds o f people, taking these courses for all 
kinds of reasons'. But they have some things la common. They 
are lively to share a spiri^ of .adventure a positive self-image, 
and sense that the world caii' cbange for^the bettet. ^ 

in the course of all :those meetings with the Local Directors', 
we be^an to recognize , the- type of administrator that made .New 
Pionelrs work. The pioneering students are just* the same . only * 
! ?ittle younger: They make it clear that they. really do -intend 
4 do s^m^thifg. and tLy make it clear that they intend to have 
a eood time as they go, about it. We would like to think that 
?h!ir joyous laughter of accomplishment is the signature of the 
New Pioneers. ^ . • ) 



III. REC0>1MENDATI0NS 




The New Pioneers Project to Blimi/iate Sex Bias iirDccupational 
Education demonstrates that witn small resources (a staff of two 
and a budget of appro^cimately forty thousand doll'ars per y,ear), 
it is* possible to have a wi<ie impic^t by making use of the resources 
of the state education agency. Not only^oes this approach produce 
prompt results in a ^reat many different places > but by actually 
* altering the service delivery system, ~xt assures that the impadt 
will continue. The following recpmmendations are a distillation 
of the two years' worth of experiences described in the pfeceeding 
narration. < - ' . , 

\. General philosophical approach for Project Staff, ^ 
StaEe ^nd Local Leadership 

Strategies and. Activities for the ^Project* Staff 

'C. St^te^ Program Area Plan to eliminate spx bias^ in 
Occupltional Education • ^ 

D. Local plan to eliminate -^ex bias in Occupational I - 
Education 

E. rS&ttiirg up the Local Insfervice Course 

J 'F. The spirit, of the New Pioneers ^ 
.. - * ' ' 

NOTE: Sections XI^D and' E would ideally be' implemented un^er state 
leadership, as' de^Scrib^d in Section B*?^ Hot^ever, these 
segments can be used independently^, following the approach 
described in Sections A and F. ' j -< ■ 

^ / « 



RECOMMEfNDATIONS 
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* A. GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 
fOR PROJECT STAFF, STATE ^AND LOCAL LEADERSHIP 

I Distinguish Between Sex Discrimination And Sex Bias . . ^ 

C Discrimination we define. as that which is against the law. 

' Anything illegal mi^st, be obvious/ because yoCi have to be able 
to prove it happened. Discussion of, the law should be limited 
to a few preliminary minutes ,^ sufficient to make cleai;, people* s 
legal responsibilities and rights. 

' Bias is the > unconscious underlying network of assumptions that 

says"men and wo^en are and should be different^ not dnly^^physically?,. ^ 
but also in fhein personalities , ^ilities, and occupations We ^ 
are all biase'd — oniy^^ew-of us intentionally discriminate. ^ 

Understanding bi,as leads to understandings of how' we Unconsciously 
shape our students, and ourselves. We can analyze how'we bend others 
out of 5hape to rae^ our' pi»econcej!>t ions ; and also learn how, we 
develop positiveV^its : independence in' boys, nur^^urance in girls, 
so that they-eSiTb^ extended "^o everyone .^^ ' / 



Attacking Discrimination 

at tacks") only the symptqms * 

^ddresses^ only those who^ 
actively discritninate ^ \ 

creates di^fensilvtehess and 
hostility 

^P^urages the "compliance 
mentality" and minimal ^ 
action |- 



V 



tjnder standing Bias 
ad4resse'S causes 
addresses everyone 



reduces defensivene^P^* 
can intrigue/ expite, 
even fascinate • > 

encourages positive 
invest^ation which is 
consistent with te-achers ' 
own goals as educators,/ 



redresse'S wrongs / * 

appeals to-v^oi^en's sense of* 
outrage, t6 men's sense of 
altruism or guilt 

benefits ^nostly women 



opens opportunities 

appeals to everyone's 
sense of self-development 

benefits men and women i 
.eq-ually- 



V If teachers understand bias, they will get V^O^^ed ^nd involve^t 
aird discrimination .will take^care of itself.- If ^thBy====a^^«L^ivep a-* 
•'pure Title. IX approach", they may. fight, every e^ffort. TO^efor^^ 
leapfrogging oyer discriminatiori ^to deal directjy with bias may 'in 
the long tun' b^ the most ef f e'ctiv%|way oi coFii?lying with the law-. 
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RECOMMENOATIOJ^S ' .58. ' * 

2. Ipclude Hen . , • ■ 

* Emphasize at ever^ possible occasion thar although discrimination 
works mostly against women, bias hurts men and women equally. (Men 
:) have p6id the same psychological, price as women — though men 

bought more for the price they paid). '\^henever possible, illustrate 
points witfh Anecdotes about both sexes, or alternate. Everyone 
• will be amazed and delighted. ^ ,i , 

V . ^ Why^: . • * 

* ' • -for simple faifness 

- -TOos.t administrator^ are'men. If we appeal only to a 

man's altruism or his guilt,* we aren|t getting enough *. ^' 
of him. ' To ^be effective, h^e must b^' involved for his 
J own sake. , 

-many women reject t'h e '"women * s movement" because they 
were geared to fight other people's battles, never 
their own.' Th^ir value sy&tem rejects anything which 
. sounds grhbby.^or complaining. Only^whea they see 
that reducing bias will help men can they open their 
minds to how it helps women. - 



How: 

In di*6cussing how bia? hurts men, emphasize the real losses^ 
• men hav> suffered, s;uch as being cut off from their children, 
or feeling compelled 'to take the highest paying job instead 
of the most satisfying one, rather than, simply saying that the 
'Sut)erman image is unrealistic . 

3; Start At The Sfeginning • . • - . . 

Disctission of sex bias - whejre it comes from, how-to recognrze 
*it, "how pervasive it is, what it does* 'to people - should precede 
^any effdrt to develop or recbrnmend'^specific pr^^ctical strategj.es, 
. or to persuade individuals to begin to take any sort of action. 
Remfeml?er that every member of your audience is^ a person first and 
a professional second, and ^ that the .issues you are discussing 
hit clo$e toi home in one way or another on a pQ^sonal level. 
Pushing specific, activities in' an effort to "keep- it simple" before 
misgivings are allayeid' may be perceived as "coming on too strong. 
' In any %iven s^ession, provide information first, .then allow time 

for reaction, questions and anecdotes ./ Star-ting with discussion i 
may rein-force previously held stereotypes^ s ^ 



Su^f Your Pre.sentation To Th e Audience 



scyssion g^qeral. ^ 



•^W^ith. an entire faculty,^ you* will^k'eep your discji 
If you hava a specific group, follow tKe general discussion with 
sc/raethdTng related to^heir- subject area. ^ * 
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6. 



For Occupational Education , we found three themes useful: 
^ « ** 

* , <' 

a. ^the importance 6^ lifetime planning for both 
girls and boys • ' 

b. the* importance of options for both sexes 
based on' ability and informed personal interest 



8. 



'^c. the special needs of disadvantage.d girls 

Be Open With Students 

Teachers may be. anfazed to discover that students are often more 
' stereo typed, in the'ir thinking than adults who have spent some 
years in the real world. Students need a chance to talk directly ^ 
about stereotypes, to undystand the' conflicting messages they " 
are getting, in order to make conscious choices. Simply creating 
an unbiased environment ^ould not be enough, eveji if it were ^ / . 
possible. 

Stay Away^rom Quotas ^ ' ^ ' 

On both a statewide and local })asi:s, it is a good idea to ^ 
collect enrollment figures at the beginning of the program, and 
annually thereof fer, in order to measure progress. However, heavy 
emphasis on numbers should be avoided, and it should be stressed 
'that no student will be enrolled in ^ course in order to meet a 
quota • ' ' - , ' ' 

If pre-registration and counseling processes do a good job 
of, making it clear that air courses are open, inform all students / 
as to the advantages and disadvantages of each course, and give 
students some opportunity to overcome their own stereotyped 
assumptions, quotas) will be unnecessary. 

Remember :. Thp; opposite of the old coercibn is POt a new 

tSoetcion. The opposite of coercion is informed* 
choice* ^ V . ' . * 

Never Laugh At Anyone > . ' . . . 

• Eears of integrated rest rooms, lost femininity, etc. are" 
^rea^l" and should be answered seriously. 

Laugh As Much As'Possible With Others, At Yourself ^ •* 

Reducing sex Jbias can be a lot of fun ^f you can grin 
spontane6usly with' the 108th person who tellg^ou^ they aren't 
biased against sex. Mixin^/sexes in vocational programs ^i^^^ 
lead to some Ludicrous momaTtts'^ but as long. as. the basic .commitment 
to change is ,there, laugh and 'enjoy them. ^ % 
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• RECOMMENDATIOllS 



STRATEGIES AND ACTIVITIES FOR THE PROJECT STAFF * 



.1,* The project should be so located in the agencv that the staff 

*can both function ancf.be perceived as regular^ members of the agency , 
with full access to. relevant meetings, memos, etc, ' * 

2. At the same time, agency executives must be willing to make 
it cl6ar that the aira of the project is to incorporate the 
elimination of sex bias into everyone's work , riot leaving it all 
up to the projec't staff, * * 



3. AT^i^lyze The System , Take a good look at how your^articular 
state agency is organized, to discover the formal and intormal 
"access points, leverage points and dead ends. You will 'stand the 
best chanc;^ of having a permanent impact if you use the system to 
reforro the system . 

a.' VTho are the individual? who will make something happen 
or keep it from happening, either because'* of their 
formal position or the ir-*in formal influence? 




b. \^at are the access po^tfts built intS th(B delivery * 

'system? In North C^olina, we identified the following: ^ 

(i) the legal ^requirements ofs.t^tle IX , which are ^ 
• the main reason many people^ especially admini- 
strators, are interested in sex bias. 

(ii) a(yless to state staff (Curriculum Specialists , Field 
Support Specialists on Federal Requirements, Are-a 
^ Directors of Vocational Education)? wHo Yiaye wide 

impact on loaal administrators and teachers. 

« .* 

(iii) access to ^LocaT Directors ^of Vocational Education, 
wh^'diVect the local program^ and pre(\ar^ an annual 
^ \ plan to meet federal reqtlirfemen^s-. 

(iv) access to mapy regular meeting^ ai^ conferences , 

such as >regional FlIA conferences, the Occupational 
, Education ,Tea'chers* Summer Conference, meetings 
. .of North Carolina Association of Educators, the 
School Boards Association^ etc.*^ 

(v; state certification regulations that teachers mu^t 
acquire a certain number of inservice educational 
**experiences^ in order to renew their teaching licenses, 

I V ^ ^ 
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(vi) advisory lists on instructional materials which 
ai:e mailed annually by the Materials Review 
'and Evaluation' Center to all school, libraries . 

(vii) agency print and media resources for developing 
cassette filmstr ips j^haiK^o^ts , training^ 
materials, etc^ 

(viii) financial resources and the Department of 
Public Instruction's repuration to attract 
workshop participants. 

(iit) the general visibility of being a Project' 
^Director, which leads to opportunities ' to 
. speak, write articles, or m^e radio and 
• ' television appearances to publicize the 
program. ^ ' « " 

; f: . 

Recommendations Fo^;''WQi^ii^^th State Staff ) 

/ ' 

a. Become familiar with the nattire o,^ each program area .. 
\^at is actually being taught? J^at are ;the specific ^ 
skill recfuirements? Are some teachers likely tq have 
more work experience than formal ^education? Do some 
programs have more prestige- than- others? * 

• b . Learn the work situation and organization of each 

program area . Are consultants organized by function 
or geography? Do they -spend most of their time 
on field visits? * Curriculum development?' How much 
jurisdiction do they have in approving textbooks? 
Local programs? Most iioportant: how busy are they? 

c. Start at the beginning . Provide enough introductory • 
inservic^ for .the whole division , to insure that everyone 
understands* the goals of,^the program; and'begins to 
develop understanding and insight»*into the iiat^re and 
pro,blems of sex bias, as distinct from sex discrimination. 

^ Don't forget people need time to talk. . 

* . 

d. Work with the staff of each program area to develop 

their writtemplan tailored to the needs 'and opportunities 
• in that particular" sybject area. - < ^ 

^ (See Section C) . ^ . 
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e. Note on- Preparing Planning Guides ," The job of helping 
others prepare their own plans is tricky: you want them 
to do their own thinking, yet you do not want to play 
games or reinvent the wheel. ^ 

- ' _ Handing people a list of recommended activities such as 

those in sections C,Dj and E may leave them overwhelmed or 
resentful at all the things they "should'* do, or run the 
risk of their accepting it unquestioningly, iiever really 
adapting i^: to their own needs and therefore never imple- 
menting it. They may further perceive you as one who rams 
^ * things down their throats. ^ 

The best planning guide is probably a series of questions 
which will assure that all major activities* are considered in 
terms of .earch planner's o^.^ reality. Eaoh question can be 
followed by alternative activities, with you explaining the - 
main advantages and disadvantages df each, ^ 

J ' A primitive version of such a planning guide is seen in 

y Appendix F. .The recommendations in /Sections C,D, and E are 

the answers we've found. We stand ^^b^phind them, but we're ' ^ 

' not sure* that handing them out unvarnished is the best way 

to use thetp, 

5.' Rofcommendations For VJorking With Loqal Directors ' 

efore askii 

St one , 
akifi^ 



\ 

J 



a. Provide introductory ins^rvice on sex bias before asking 
, ^ Local Directo^r^ to c.ommit themselve;^ to plans. At leasi 

perhaps two, sessions are necessary. In North CaroHna] 
LocaT Directors meet regularly in regional meetings, makiS^i^ 
' inservic6 easy. Though you wilj probably not be able to 

] become familiar with each LEA' s situation^ remember that there 

are many conditions that may influence the response to your 
program: local attitudes, leadership styles, unrel'ated local 
crises, and a .full spectrum of individual attitudes^ and personal 
' " situations of .the Local Directors themselves. 

b. Pilot Units . . The easiest way to become familiar with typical 
^ . local orgailizations is* to establish volunteer pilot units, to 

f " ^^be Ivisited individually f^r developing^ocal plans. 

c. Develop a planning guide based on your work^' with" pilot units. 
Decide whether your guide would be more «f fecxU^^ i£^ it i^ 

* ^■y?iply 3' list of leading questions, or if it should include ^ 

recommended .activities. (See section D of these recommendations). 

i ' ' '• ^ 

^ d. First Year Plans ,*' Explain planning guide and recommended 

activities at Local Director meetings. Group sessions should be 
4 satisfactory, if follow-up is provided by Area lAi^gctors to 

* assure that Local Directors do complete their sex Hiass^plans 

I- on their own. ' ; , ""'S . ' , \ 



I 
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e. Second Year^Plans . »The. second ytar, if at all possible, 
plans should be discussed individually, as some Local 
Directors will have done a ^ood deal, others virtually 
nothing. 

f. At all times be prepared to ^ive LocalyDirectors all 
^ the support they ask for, in the foro^f letters,* memos, 

telephone calls, or personal visi^rto explain the project 
to their superintendents. 

g. Make clear to the Local Directors what services /they can 
count on you for - local teacher workshops^ meeting with 
principals, or "whatever. 

6., Information And Awareness, Services . * 

a. Short ppesentatio'n . (faculty meeting's, inini-sessions at 
conferences). VJe recommend 25^30 minutes to outline the 
philosophy of the, program, identify the nature and impact 
of sex bias, and tell a fe^ stories, followed^'jby 20 minutes 
of questions. Forty-five minutes is really a minimum to do 
anything useful.^. Jt is enough to define terjras , dispel 
misconceptions, arid perhaps raise some interest, but will ' 

m hardly motivate much change. 

b. *^^ Two-hoilr workshops are long enough for a good introductory 
, session - .time tp go^ into some detail, and to suggest some 

possible activities for change, 

c. , All day sessions allow' ftffie for quite a lot of substance, 

^ for small group involvement in learning activities, and for ^ 
planning. To be really us^eful, followup activities are * 
important. *^ 

r .'^ 

d» Information package which can be mailed, and which is 
, therefore independent of the project, staff (crucial if , 
your state is la*rge and your staff is small). We de^cided ' 
to make our own filmstr^p,"^ but it might be possible to 
buy qpe, or make up a combination of filmstrip and bandotits, 
or whatever. Siich a presentation should include: the origins 
and symptoms oft sex bias, the unconscious jlature of most 
biased behavior 7^ and the elPfects of sex bias on both men and 
, women. OurYf ilmstrip also touches on the nee^ for lifetime 
planning, gives some statistics on women workers, sOme average 
salaries\£Qp/typically male and female jobs, and discusses 
the advantages of mixing occupational programs , "with many 
pictures of programs that are -already mixed ^ , , 



*This filmtrip, "I'm GJLad I'm A She", I'm Glad I'm A He", -is available on loan. 
Unfortunately we are n6t set up to sell it, butiwe'would be honored if 
you would like to make' your own copies and return the original to us. 
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'Local Coui^ses for Teacher Certificate R enewal -Credit . .One 
'theme has run through these recommendations: the importance of 

of giving teacher-s, an extended opportunity to understand the 

implications of sex bias. ■ ^ i 

Although the information services abev^-^l necessary, they 
are all too brief to provide percolation time. Also, they 
are all too dependent on state- staff . A good program should 
be under local control, with local leaders. Therefore, the 
most Valuable use of proiect staff t ime is likely to be in 
■ training local leaders. 



, Promoting the program . Some states may be able to be more 
directive than we in North Carolina can be. Our agency has _ 
more a "service-" than a "regulatory" function, and there is 
no way we can require, any LEA to take part in tjie program. ' 
^Therefore-, (in]^ss yoi^ enjoy the luxury of a (command / , / 

performance, ^ solid promotion is necessary: \ ^ 

(i) Include statements of support from your chief state 

school officer. Director of Vdcatioiral Education ,. and 
anyone else whose endorsement wii;. be va-Iued. 

(ii) Emphas'ize that the Course will provide "a program which 

will give educational substance to Title IX fef forts,. .. 
reducing any hostility to the new law on the part^of ' 
teachers ,) and providing clear ■ evidence of tl^e LEA s ^/ 
desire to comply-with the spirit as ^^11 as j:,he letter 
of, the law. • ' 

(iii) Emphasize that the course^ will^be locally coiitrolled. 

(iv) Emphasize that the training is free, contingent only 
on a commitment to support the course in/publicity , 
logistics, and f inanciaWresource.s . (It is important that 
you get this comnritment as solid as possible, otherwise _ 
you are setting trainees up for disappointment or .frustration) , 



. ( v) --Pqfattsh a list of the topics to be covered, using down-to- 
earth catchy phrases thkt will make the course sound 
interesting.- Thi^ is crucial, as most people will assume 
you are offering a program purely on sex discrimination, 
a topic which they ar«' likely. to regard as unpleasant. 

(vi) Direct the invitation to Local "^Superinfendenf, Director, 
of Staff Development, and the Director of Vocational , . 
Education, as the indiv^idual vho actually makes such decisions 
will vary from LEA to tEA. •, — ; ' ^ ' ' 
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t * 

b. should receive the training ? Nonfinees should be any 
one whom other teachers can relate comfortably. 

There -is no need for them* to have any previo\is^ knowledge of 

sex bias. Indeed, there may be some disadvantages if they already 

have a local reputation for being hipped on t-he subject. - 

^ If your funding is categorical vocational fundin>g, as ours v^s, 
your trainees will have to be vocationally funded teachers^ or 
guidance counseloi*^. However,, we also had academic teachets or 
> cJ^ntral office staff when the local agency was willing to pay 
their expenses. As far as we could tell, the individual's 
^academic or vocational background made no difference in l^^ 
their effectiveness, 

c. How many ? Because of financial i^str^ints., we accepted only - 
one from each participating lEA. However, it was often hard 
on our trainees to have no partner - two would be better if 
you can afford it. 

d. How long ? In North Carolina, teachers earn one certificate 
renewal credit for each ten contact hours. We planijed our 

* local course to be ten lessons of two hours each, and worth 

two credits. The training session -therefore fit easily into 
five days, with each morning or afternoon representing one ' *• 
lesson. As our trainees also had supplementary^ sessions on 
' special subjects, materrajs, and methods, they received three 
credits . - * ' ' 

4 

e. Teaching Materials should be as complete as possible. We % 
gave each presentation written out completely, plus either 
speaking notes, discussion questions, or activities. The 
assumption should be made t^hat the trainees know nothing about 
sex bias, and they s^iould be free from all necessit^^of having 
to take subjed^ Matter notes. They should, however, be 
encouraged to mke notes on methods of approach, ways to 
answer tQugh qj/estions, etc.. If you have the resources to 
provide them w^th multiple copies to be used with their 
students, so much the better, , ' • . 



f. Conducting The Training Instituta .^^ ; 

Beyond substantive preparation, your biggest job. is to keep 
your trainees loved and cared, for.^ Any week-long training 
session is exhausting anyway - this one is emotionally 
exhausting too, 

(i) Hold the institute in a place which is comfortable and 
. ^provides' some opportunity for recreation^, eVen though ^ - 
many trainees' m^y work too^ hard to spend much time in the, 
pool. ^ . ^ 



4. 
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(ii> ^Build in opportunities' for infojnnal fellewship between the 
* participants, rather* than ;jp imply hoping for them under sthe , 
heading-'*free time". For us, it was a daily wine and cheese 
party. In addition; one evehing participants were assigned 
to go out to dinner and to the movies, or watch television, 
and report on sex stereotypes the next morning. 



^^^fj^ «how 



(iii) Participants must be given an opportunity to express individually* 
they are feeling about ^he experience, which maybe 'an 
* exhilarating, upsetting, or depressing one for them. Written, 
letters from each participant worked well for us. With a 
larger staff, individual conferences mrght be possible^ 
though^fome people will express objections more easily on < 
paper than face to face . * 

(iv) Voifces of 'experience , if possible, the presence of folks who ^ ^ 
have already taught such a course is enlightening arid reassuring. 
They c^n "share their experience, not only giving good advice 
^but also offering living proof that it is possible to discuss 
^sex bias arid survive. 

{^) Helping The Trainees Plan ." 

Our trainees' greatest concern was uncertainty as fco what 
we expected of them, and how best to achieve their goals. 
However, when their written plans; were completed, th6y felt 
confident. 

The plannin^^ssion should not be left tiU.the very end. 
We had At Thursday afternoon, and gave the participants 
' 'Thursday night free to complete their written plans. (We , 

required the written plans as a condition for receiving • -^^ 
credit, in lieu of a final exam).^ As we helped teachers plan, 
*we tried to emphasize they did not need to develop lesson 
plans (the Black Book provided those) but rattier consider all 
of the decisions they would haVe to make and contingencies 
they would have to face in order to Establish a successful 
•program.^ Because we knew each person would face a different 
local situation, we phrased our planning guid^ entirely in 
terms of questions. TSee Appendix F) Many areas are beyond 
our control , and ^no recommendations from us would be , 
appropriate. .Howevepg there were some areas .where we could . 
make recommendations. These are outlined in'section 
< . 

, Support and follow up . Ideally, each trainee should ^te visited. 
Those, J^ho. aire. having difficulty can profit from the support of 
the state consultant in meetings with their local iSministrators , 
and in. private dis«3»ssiojis 6f whatever problems^ or -worries they ^ 
may have.. Visiting the ^successful programs gives the state 
consultant a wealth of ideas on how to solve problems in otffer 
places. If individual visits are impossible, letters and phone 
calls can be substituted ifithey are done on a regular basis. 
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A*follow-up conference is strongly recommended. It shSuld • 
take place around November or February, when traine'es have 
had a chance to gSt well into their courses, but. there is 
still IKme in the school year fof"; those who have not started ^ 
to profit from their felljiws* experiehc'e. A. foil low-up 
conference should be a learning experience for the state 
staff, with reports from trainees being the basis for refining 
the program for the following yeafr. 

8. Other Activities : \^ 

^ a\ Public Information . If st^ff permits ^ an organized program 
of reaching employers should be undertaken. If this is not 
possible, every opportunity to speak to community groupjs , 
sch'feol related groups, college classes, »or do newspaper 
interviews and radio and television appearances should.be 
' taken. If the Project Director enjoys writing, oppjortunities 
to publish articles in trade and education magazines about 
the program can be sought but, as this topic is a timely one. • 
The resulting reprints fca^i be used as conference materials, 

/ r 



# *^W,^-.*.^.*^ *Wt.*^..*.W^ -WW- . . / ♦ 

as well as public relations vehicles. 
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Wofkrin)^ Diret:tly Hith Students . A small staff working on tlife^' 
state level will ^pejid most of its time' with administrators , 
and teachers, rather than directly with students. Any invitations 
to work with students should .be used as research opportunities 
to get direct feedback on their atjtitude§ towards the* problems 
of sex stereotyping. Resulting data and anecdates should be 
fed bapk into the presentations use^ with administrators and 
'teachers. , ' 
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C. » ^tE program' AREA PLAN TO ELIMINATE - 
• - SEX BIAS IN OCCUPATIONAL EQUCATION 

. if 

The following suggested activities should be .implemented by the 
chief consultant or director of each program area, with the help of 
the sex bias project staff. Th^ project staff shoul d be involved as 
resource people ' as much as possible, but the bas ic responsibility 
remains with the chief c^onsultant . It is important that the plan 
be prepared 'j:ndividually <f6r each program area, as th^ various arecs 
have different needs and different opportunities. Generally, these 
variances' will fall into the topics of recruiting members of the ' . 
minority sex, making them comfortable in their new environs, and 
working with members of the majority sex enabling them to move 
comfortably in^o a more integrated world. B-oys need help in 
recognizing thkt they can respect themselves^if ^hey do a job that was 
previously thought of as women's work, ^nd boys in 'trad^itionally 
male occupations need help. in relating to the women who will be 
joining thefa in the work force. .Girls need to/develop self-conf^a^ence 
to. enter professions previously seen as male, and to learn t^w to 
relate 'to men in a prpfessional'manner . 

N^OTE- See Recommendation item B:4.e. for. suggestions for converting 
^ . this section- into a planning guide. ' ^ 

Plans may- follow any format the staff' is comfortable with. . We 
found .a three^ column style to be simplest: 



z — : — ' 

Objectives 
(including dates) 



Strategies or activities 
(including person responsible) 



Evaluation ^ 



Sugge^ed activities (oi-jectives may be deveJ-oped- for each numbe^):. 
1. Collect enrollment statistics, and repeat annually to measure 
progress . n 

2a. Provide staff information on requirements of Title IX\ . ^ 

b. Provide staff in-serviee on the nature and effects of 

sex bias, with time for discussiofii. Make sure that everyone ^ 
-understands the distinction between discrimination and bias. 

3. Involve the entire staff of each program area in developing , 
' /a pjauy moxiitoring its implementation ^d^ evaluating the ; 

/ results . * t>* * ' ' *^ * 

4. Include the subject of sex S^s in all jnanagement tfool^ 
such' as annual plans, school visit checklists^^ etc."- 
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5 • 'Revise' all brochures or other .^fn'ff-produced ir.aterial- to 
• make clear .that all programs are open to both sexes 
Include pictures -of males and females working together, 
if possible . ' ^ 



\ 



6. Alter reeommendud shop or lab designs to be stfre there , 
are adequate facilities for both sexes - rest rooms, lockers 
sizes of equipment^^,,^ 

'7ai*Analy2e present teaching materials for sex stereotypes.' 

b. PVepare suggestions for positive way? of teaching from 

the. present gooks until unstereotyped ones are available . . 

\. Prepare short ch ecklist of i t ems to look for in reviewing , ' 

ne w materials, . send this to, relevant publishers, share 
- . it with all publishers Vrel^re^ent^tives who visit,. 

d.- As .materials' with poUtive and. unstereotyped ^'^'^gfiS.^ ' 

both sexes become available, note this f^^^ °n aTT^dv sory 

' lists, or pjrepare a recommended list specif icafly for this 
purpose. ^ ^ * , * 

8. Examine all course titles for gender implication^.and find 
positive substitutes. ' • - 

9. Exaiiine curricula for any needed changes or for appropriate 

* opportunities to"help students learn about sex "orJl 
stereotypes. Set in motion process f^r making such changes 

' * . / 

10 Develop list oT. pioneering people in the trades. from 
newspaf.er clippings and local^ individuals , to functicm 
as role models . ' * 

11. Develop suggested list of reasons why the subject area. ^ 
might be attractive to the pioneering sex. 

12a. Develop list o'f possible obiections ttia^ might be raised^ 
by administrators, teachers, parents, with suggestions of^ 
how to angw^r the questions. 

b. Develop lis.t of actual problems- that could, arise, with 

• suggested pietliods for solving or coping with. them. 

13a. Prepare b asic presentat-ion for teachers explaining the . 
, nature of sex biae.in society and in . the particular 

subject area. ' * ' • ^ . ' _ I.' 

o 

Incorporate- this irifdrmation Into all contacts with ' • 
t eachers and counselors - scho'ol visit checkiists, 
special workshops,' regular faculty meetings, annual- ' 
confereives, newsletters, classroom visits, media coverage 
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' ^ 14i-^Work with youth clubs to insure that clubs do not .themselves 
discrimipate ♦ , 

b. Work with youth to develop programs in ^hich they assume a 
leadership role in ^informi^ig themselves ^about se^c_Jiias, , 
informing the rest of . the school,^and work* to ove^pme it 
^ by informingiand encopraging younger students about the* 
k subjett area, . . ' ' 



c. 'Help^ youth to understand the dynamics of peer pressure , 
recognizing it is no better to be pressured to pioneer 
than to be pres^sure to coofojrm to stereotypes, , 

15a. Work with teacher education institutions to understand the 

importance of incorporating an understanding of sex bias in ^ 
t^heir practices and curriculum. ' 

b. Encourage them to recruit piojieering students as future 
* teachers / , ^ 

^ • 

c. Make available all products of sex bias project foj* use 

in teacher education classes,,' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ » 

16, Develo'p -a list of pioneering individuals to be recommended 
for teaching or state staff po^sitions . ^ " 

Via* Make sure advisory councils include both sexes , 

b. Inform advisory council of staf? efforts on sex biasf 
enlist their aid , 

' * > , 

18. Seek out oppaminities for publicity in newsletters, trade 
magazines, news^a^rs, radio or television^ 

• ,' * ' ^ ♦ 

19, Finally, provide periodic ^opportunitie^s for staff to hear 
presentations and * di&cuss various aspects 6f sex bias 

for thgir own .enjoyment with no immediate requirement that 
the§e be translated into plans or .activities. Examples:^ 
almost any of t?he^ lessons in the summer training session, or 
topi(js .like "How Sex Bias Can Ruir^ Your Marriag^;" 
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D. LOCAL PMN TO ELIMINATE SEX BIAS IN ' 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION . 



' The locar plans must be* JJ-lanned^ anxl implementetl by the local ' 
director of Occupational Education, using stalfe sta-ff as resource >^ 
people. . ** ' . « > ^ ' 

.NOTE:. See Recommendation' it B.4.e^ fof suggestions for converting' 
this sectiqn into a planning guide \ . . ^ 



. Plans may follow/ any format: the staff is comfortable witih. We 
found a three column style to be simplest: ^ 



. Objective 


* • 

» " — — 

Strategies or activities ' 


Evaluation 


(including dates) 


(including person responsible) 
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1. Analyze the system in your LEa! Who» are the individuals who 
can help^you most? What are the formal and informal;^ structures 
that you could use*^ to have an impact7 ' ^ * ^ 

2. Collect enrollment data by program in order to measure progress . 
Collect number of classes 100 percent one sex, and 90 percent 

^ one sex. If numerical g^oals are desired, set them only in 
reducing number of 100^ percent or 90 percent classed. Quotas 
are to be avoided. 

3. Hold stafi orientation meeting to explain .teachers 1 responsi- 
bilities ajid rights under Title IX, establish the distinction 
between discrimination and bias, get informal assessment of 
attitudes. * • \ - r 

4. Establish con^nittce^to deal with one-time compliance requirements 
(exan^ine course descriptions and^ titles, course admission 
requirements, graduation requirements', facilities to serve^both 
sexes equally, interest or skill i^entories used in guidance)-. 

^ ». 

5. Plari^ teacher in-service : 

slI short sessions (1-2 hour^) .using films'trip and 

discussion - for >all teachers . . ^ 

b. send LEA representative-^ to Summer Training Institute , ^' 
then give strong support to^ renewal credit cotirse . 

•» > ' 

^ c\ have teachers meet* together to prepare strategies , 

using materials prepared by state staff, or working ^ 
, t independently. *They should:* / - * 

-analyze present teaching materials for sex 'stereotype 

- ■ .75. . 
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d. ...prepare suggestions for positive ways of teaching, from 
.^the present books until unstereotyped one§are available. 

seek out and recommend for purchase unstereotyped 
materials as »they "became available, 

examine all course titles and descriptions roN^ender 
implications and find positive substitutes. At^le^ast 
once per subject area it should be clearly sta^ea that 
' rogram is open to both boys an<J girls, or I'hfe or 
e'** should be used ♦ * ' * 




g. examine all curricula for any neecfed changes or for 

♦ appropriate opportunities to help 'studCtits learji about 
work and sex stereptypes. ?e^ in motion prpcess for 
k ' making such^ changes . , 4 " . 

h, develop lis^ of pioneering people -"in all occupations* 
from newspaper clippings and local ^individuals . 



x\ develop suggested list of read^a^ why' Jlacb. auj) ject 



areai might bre attractive t6 the pioneering sex. 



j. ' develop list of possible' objections that might be' ' 
raised by adminlsti^ators , teachers, parents, with' 
suggestions of how to answer the question^* 

. k* develop list of actual probleins* that cooW arise, with 
.suggested methods for solving or coping with them. 

1. prepare basic presentation for stud^n^ts explaining the 
* •'•nature of sex bias in 'society and in the part^icular 
subject area. 

— s'* , 

m^ discuss problems and advantages of students ' -attitudes , 
make clear that any student who enrolls must do the 
work. ' " * % , 



discuss specific class activities ^ looking 'out for, 
unconscious re^egregat>ion by eiCheii:^ students or teacher, 
(girls fix bulletin board while boys unlbad truck). 

invite teachers who have already bad mixed classes to 
share their experiences about student -abilities, * 
discipline situations-, etc. \ • * , 



6^. involve y6uth clubs atid regular classes :^ 

a, assure that youth clubs do not discriminate in membership 
. Or 'activities**. ' ' *. 
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b. giyer^tudents opportunities to recognize and understand 
sex bias in general^ and its effect on both sexes. ^ 

1 cJ recognize that students of all ages need time to disTcuss 
sex^ stereotypes openly : ^ 

(i) because 'the world is sending very Conflicting 
^ messages. 

* (ii) because thei^needs and 'interests vary »with 

physica-l and social development. . 

d. teach students to recognizfe bias**in their textbooks .. 

i ' r * " . 

-e. find pioneering pictures for students to paste in 

the flyleaf aV a reminder that the world is changing. 

f. ehcourage discussion of changing work and faMly roles 
for both sexes, with emphasis dh thfe occupation being 
studied. 

g. let students brainstorm for activities they 'Can undertake • 
^ to increase understanding of bjLas and reduce' stereotyping 

in the whole school (examples: | analyze present school 
practices, hold assembly 'programs , h^*^ ^ Pioneer talent 
search,' sponsor a poster contest, organize Pioneer Student^ 
o£ the Week programs, or any of the preregistratibn ' v 
'activities suggested below). " 

7. Establish as a goai Occupational Exploration^ ci'asses that move 
as many students ,as possible, academicVs well as vocational, 
through all occupational clusters, with .specific sessions oft 

' lifetime , planning, options for everyone and changing work and 
family roles . ^ * 

8, Establish organized program to inform all prevocational students 
of the nature of. all vocational'^of ferings , emphasizing aivantages 
of eac^ offering for both sexes. 

a. make pul^lic announcements *a^d post notices that^ both males 
and feimales are not^nly .allowed but welcomed 'in every 
course, , • ' ^--^ 

b. examine - class assignment procedures for any formal^jir informal 
V . tendenc^s to steer students- into anyAcles^Hj^TTex. 

c. , identify >and use guidance materials , film.6, etc., that treat 

* * women and men nonster^otypically, or (temporarily)^ that focus 

^ on careers for women. . > ' ► * 

d. design and print (especially if school has^^aphic^ program) 
flyers or brochures for each subject area, showing girls 

and boys working together. '| . • • 
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e. itivite pioneering speakers from community to visit i;las1 
or assemblies. , . . 



* f , hold cai-eer jays that emphasize pioneering speakers and 
exhibits. * , ^ 

g. give students oppoXunity to discuss changing work and 
family roles > and ask questions about requirements and 
' •* • advantages of each area. * ' • ' 

■ . ' > ^ : ■ ' ■ ■ 

• 9 . . Involve Advisory Councils : * ^ 

* a. insure that all councils include members- o*f both sexes '* 
Members of tfhe pioneering ^ex must be individuals . . 
• willing/ ''to speak for their own sex (i,e. men on BOE 
• Committee should not simply^be male employers, women 
should ^be interested in the advancement of girls 
- ,imh no tokens I ) . - 

s> 

I 

b. enlist. the aid of councils tof ># . ' • 

♦ (i) speak to the community about your efforts. 

""^^"^s^ - (ii) find speakers to inform students about 'changing 

opportunities. • , 

, ' ^ < (iii) assure that cooperating indusl:«'^s do not 

discriminate. ^ / ^ , * , . 

(iv) assist yith job plaiemet' 

^ 10, Strengthen Job 'Placement procedure^ 
^ • 

a. linform all cooperating agencies and- employers not 
/only that it is illegal for public schools to cooperate 

with any that discriminate, but that the schools are 
" involv^ed in affirmativ^e programs for both training 
and employm'ent and need cooperating agencies * help 
^ in doing so. 

b. be prepared to give personal endorsements of your 

> pioneering students, and provide follow-up to help with 

any difficulties they may encounter o^n- the job. 

c. remind ^ployers that* if a pioneering stude^nt or worker 
does'^poorly, they should not generalize that all luch 
will do poorly, any more than they^^i^uld generalize 

- about traditional workers* 
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11. Take advantage of Conmunity an d Public Relations; 

a / ' renfember that all vocational students are p hotogenic 
and pioneering ones are irresistabl'fe '. > 'Pioneer 
coverage wrll boost your whole program. 



b invite features editor and photographer (the 'jjtoinen's 
Page") to vis-it youi; mixed cesses. Write dWcles 
. .yourself if Tiecessaty.' ' * < 

c contact T V and radio hews ^reporters, invite them to 
visit, or provide guests for H and radio interview 
shows. * ' , ' • t 

dv provide facultfy or stude^its, perhaps with slides;, as 
speakers for civic church, neighborhood and other 
, organizations . . • 

e. set up displays in shopping centers or wain street, 
featuring pioneering studgnts. " * 

f. - contact state o7 natiW trade and profess.ional 

journals, offering sho?S^rticles oh some phase of 
your pro gram, with piatur>s . Such publications seek 
local stories to give ..themselves credibility. 



/ 
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E. SETTIHG IfP* THE LOCAL INSE^ICE COURSE^ 



The ""following activities are to be carried out by the person 
locally responsible for conducting the sex bias inservifce program. 

Our suggested course qutline is in Appendix C. 

'Suggestions for conducting a training in&titute to/quaHfy . / 

'local 'people tq conduct such a cotirse are formed in•^^e*ommendation B.7. / 

NOTE: See Recommendation item B.4.e*. , for sugges^tions forv converting ' , 
this section into a planning guide. , (See also Appendix E.) 



^lans may follow, any' format the staff is com 
found a three column style to be simplest: 



fortable with. We ^ 



\ ^ Objectiyes 
(Including dates) 



Strategies or activities — 
(including person, responsible) 



Evaluation 



XT 



- Suggested activities (Objectives m_ay be developed. f9r each nunjber) : 
•1. Decide what reading and study you need to prepare 

yourself afld develop a time line for getting .it done, 

2. Analyze your school system . What kind of support ; do* you ne^d? Who 
must ,approve your program? Who can help you? What other activities 
are going on that you can 'play iiftb? - ' 

3. Survey your school ' system for e?cisting resourcss . Pfint? Media? 
'^People with special expertise? Pioneerings students or workers? 

4. I^epar e a budget , with items in order of importance. (Don^t forget 
your~SR~salary7 if your cotirse won't -be held 'on school time.) 

- Survey sources of funding. Some possibilities: staff development 
funds, regular library acquisition funds, vocatipnal funds , ^community 
groups with a special interest in sthools or in sexism. 
' * * ' ^ 

. \^en to ^ive the course ? Courses can be given either during teacher 

work days, before- school starts, or for two hour sessi%'os^one day 
, a n^eek, -either in the afternoon oir* evening during^fce sSchS^Ji-^term. , 
Tlife,, advantage of extending the course over se<^era^^weeks is that i€ 
gives teachers percolation time, for the new ideas to be mulled over, 
and for teachgrs to notice things in their famiTies and classrooms 
that they had not seen before. ' ' , 
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. • " 6. Len gth of c'ourse ^ We strongly recommend least twenty 
contact hours, t hough many of our trainees did only ten 
'and some fewer- than that." However, those ^h^t limited 
themselves- to ten hours felt that- they "^'^-.y^^^. f '^^JJ^ 
■ ^ ; started when^ th.y had to stop. No one who had the full 
twenty hours complained of anyone losing. interest. One 
aSd teachers an additional- ten hours of independent 
. study, for -a total of thirty hours. 

7 How 1...^. -should th^ class be? Although many courses 
« limited ^oursS enrollment to twenty-five, because^the 

instructor -felt more comfortable with a small number. 
' ■• 'someTadasiahyasseventyatatime. We encourage 

large enrollment, in order to reach as P^°Pl.^ 'J^, , 

-^s'fible. \ large enrollment can be handled comfortably. 
. if epch s^ss-i-on starts withU one hour presentation to 
the entire group, and then breaks up into small . 
discil^sion gr^'oups . • ^ 

^8 'T.n.» cho ^.1d ,take the course ? Ultimately, the goal is for 
every teacher in the .LEA to incorporate an understanding 
of sex bias in to their,cwork in the classroonr How to 

accomplish this will dl,end on the size of the system and 

the management style #the administration. 

9. How to oi-sanize it? . / bourse-was simply 

a Oiir most doTTunon pattern was tnat tuc r ' 

- . - ^'n°o anyone interested , repeated if interest warranted. 

^ - • So^^ver , a more planned a pproach would be 1^^^ y to be , 

- more- effective in reaching the entire LEA, except in a 
. ■ , Wl system where ev-eryone knows each other and word of ^ 

mouth spreads fast. , ' " 

some small systems, gave, the course to the entire staf^ _ • 
all at ortce. ' . * 

The ripple effect. In middle-sized units, having 'one, orT- 

representativ es from each school takj^;j^^,;°-- ^^^e 
•the -commitment that tfeey repeat ^the programVin their home^^. 
schooT for their, ent: ire faculty-as well. v 

In large .nits, 'we V^SS^Sf^^^ 
...u e.Wi. nnm ^ined w:t-h central Of tice - r^ - 

• from each subject^area^ - agalpasking for a commitmen^ 
• that they work with their, own group. . ^ ^ 
^ Caution- the ripple effect .oniywor>fe with strong 

'r -^ ;.J?v; backing If teachers were simply supposed 
™S" treir knowledge the _^gram will die -on , the 
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vine. If no strong administrative follow-up is provided, a 
purely voluntary program will likely work better,^,,as friends 

■ will likely ,take it together and forta an.informal support group. 

e. Volu ntary vs complsory . Voluntary assures a happy class. ' . 
Compulsory reaches more people, and we recommend it. if it is 
handled gracefully. 

f. Promoti ng- the program! Depending on the management style in the 
. local system, course m ember^ may be requirednp take the course 

. -or it may be voluntary. . If it is voluntary, it is extremely ^ ■ 
' important that a thorough and imaginative job be done °f ^"f^'^-^^g 

■ ■ "all teachers as t<r what the course is really4ike before they are 

^sLd to sigh up. our few programs that ^-^'1^^,/° ^^^^5^,: ' 
• either ^administrators o^ the teachers theinse'lves di_d not under 
stand whaf was being offered. 



p^-,,.;,-!..... pnM-rP Course outline.xwith a sentence or two 
describing each session, along with/ tfte information about 
whdn and where it will be held. ^ 

Get strong written or verbal endorse/enEs_from your Superin- 
•-tendent and Principals. ~ 

-/rviv M.Vp^ prPsentations at fi acultv meetings^ |deally a 45 taindte 
^ program, spealting or showing a filmstrip for^out 20 



(i) 



Cti) 



Their ^ 



M 



program. speaK-ing or snowxiig <i i.xxmo^.-r j 
minutes, .then having discussi,on and quest?.ong". 

(i^v)* Take-ail opportunities to spe^k to com munity groups. 
. - suppott^can be invaluable. ' , 

•■ ^V:T.P.t:-- >i^ own enthusiasm show - it's contagious. . 

ve-^S^^yn'twoSl EvenJJ your area is conservative or you 
^ t^eTiefce taugh ^ fellow teasers, don ' fc^orry The subject 
S inherentl-y interesting, and will carry itself^ven -if you start . 

Ce'ith- strikes .against you (like. , ^-^^^^'1 Alness of'Lei^ ^ ' 
■ -aoproich.) oar-trainee?.. were delighted at^the liveliness of theat 
^-SSps:^^d jthe .extent to which an un^^^'^tanding. of sex bias solved , 
^-SS-^oblems in,rej.l people's lives. TThey found th^y ^^^^^ J ^ave 

-:t<f- have- -all the. answers, but .just lead the dis6.ussxon. and the classes 
ran themselves^ . * \ . ^ -^-^ 

. ."one "last thought :-^it^-s^not:-given to many uj to '^^f 
.in this: world. In leading this program, you wi 1 have a direct i«pa 
on every girl, and every boy that your teachers- teach ^^^^^""^ f J^^^ 
«te3n:a new affirmation. of self, or a jjhole new horizon. . Your teachers 
. will teil VoU.so!'..:^,: _ — 
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F. THE SPIRIT OF»THE NEW Vl^^EERS . 

Diecrimia^ition are evils to -be routed out. Biases are 
restrictions which we are s trong /enough to do without. A 
program to eliminate discrimination is a program to redress 
wrongs. A program to eliminate biS#is a program to -create . 
new ayenues for happiness. Most people are simply trying to 
to be happy. They hav^ believed that the stereoty{>es would ^ - 
i^ke them soV ' ' 

Think of a yoiing man who married a l^right aA lively woman. 
He was delighted" with her, nothing was too good^^br her, and he , 
treated her like a child. NoO, ten_yd4rs latere is angry 
with her for acting like a child. His confusion and frustration 
are evident on his face,. One can only guess at her state of 
mind . \ 

A happier confusion shows on the face of a woman who fought 
her family for the right to gcjC^ack to the job she loved, and 
now finds that they are all happier. 

The pain of the boy wl^o is brainy instead of athletic and 
the girl who is organized instead of sexy, t]je self-doubt of 
a boy who loves children or a girl x^ho loves blueprints are > 
pains and self-doubts we- can avoid. They will best be avoided 
by giving happy examples, not miserable ones, ^ 

' Let US' share the satisfaction of the husband who felt 
threatened when his wife got a raise, and now shows newspaper 
clippings about her to his friends. Let us tell of the joy 
in the heart of a woman who was apprehensive when her husband • 
"took a job at a cut in pay, and now glows because the income 
from her job has freed him tp work at whgjt 4*e loves best. 

There is no room for vengeance or retribution in a successful 
program to eliminate sex bias. Rather, we need the reaffirmation 
that men are still men, 'whatever work ihey do, that women ace 
still .women, whether they wear coveralls or aprons. That^f)eople 
are happiest in families of some sort, and that families n?e* 
not .disintegrate because of new work arrangements but may ^ ' 

fact be happier when the pressures of stereotypes are lifted .^nd 

■ that we can trust men' and' women' to be competent in all kinds of 
new professions,, if we urge^them to take themselves seriously. 

: The-program will succeed if if- goes forth in a sparit of ° 
'determination, trust, and laughter. ^ ^ ■ 
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IV A. THREE THEMES FOR LIRETI'mE PLANNING Outline • 



♦ " , . . • ^ 

-Need for lifetime planning 

-boys look to'careers, aged 30's 

-girls look to motherhood, aged 25 or 5 

-students unaware 90% of women work for substantial 

period,. even though own mothers work. • 



.s 



therefore girls don't prepare for meaningful work 
• , -boys overlook roles as joint homemaker, father, 
creative talents - ' . * ^ 

■-adults more flexible than teenagers beeaiije of wider 

experience ♦ ' • , * . 

s • . -p 

sNeeds of • d'isadvantaged girls and boys - 

-double bind of economically di sad.vantaged women^ 

V -not trained i-h, skilled traded' 

-lack of cultural skills for "lady.like" jobs 

-admi nlstrafors tend to see ^ . ' . 

-"disadvantaged" students as male ^ S - 

^ . ^ -'"girls" a.s middle c1as*s 

' -therefore disadvantaged girls overlooked j 
-economic definition of maifdcJod - - ^ y 

-Options, for everyone ^ . , . * ^ 

-no. quotas, no.cbercio.n ' • ' ' 

-need to open students' imaginations so- true choice 

possible ' ^ ^ - , 
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Three Themes, P. ^ 
* * ^ " ' • 88 ' ' 

THREE THEME'S FOR LITETI'mE PLANn'inG | ' '~ 

As we work together to study sex bias as it effects all aspec 
of * our 'Students * Tlves> there are three themes that nXay be worth 
keeping in mind. These thr^e themes, have emerged iH'workino w^-'t+f^," ' 
occupa ti'Onal educators all over North Ca rol i na , . and*" I believe you 
will find they strike a responsive chord, with your whole school 
* commune ty . — 

\ • ' 

The first is*the need for lifetime planning . When teenagers 
are asked to project themselves into the futur-e, to envision 
themseJves as adults, boys are likely to. see themselves in their 
thirties, established in their careers. 'Girls Imagine them- 
selves aged 23 or 4, as the mothers o.f young children. "^This is 
something you might like to try with'your students. It would be 
interesting to see if geographic, racial or economic differences 
show up* Of course, they're both right. Boys most likely will 
have jobs or careers. And most girls will be the mothers of 
young children. But they are both only looking at half their 
liv4s* 

Recently in McDowell Countywe worked with six grouDs af 
Occupational students^ We «sked them tp guess what percentage of 
American women worked Giutside their homesifbr a substantial period 
of their lives. The majority of guesses nel 1 between 2-5 and 50%- 
When I< told them the fauL: 90%, they were astonislied. We then 
Bsked them how many had mothers who Worked. In 4 "grouplf, everyjiand 
went up. In one class, one hand stayed down, in another, two hands. 
For these children there is an important cl ash b.etween perception 
and reality. Not only do they have an unrealistic perception of 
their own futures, but they also have come to perceive their own 
mothers'as being unusual. Almost every one of themi 

Boys, io looking only to thei r. careers , are Veaving out their* 
own needs and futu/hes as human beings. They are overlooking the 
fact that they wifV be joint homem^'a kers . Fewer and fewer working 
women are-Ai 1 1 i ng '^to regard their jobs as a self-indulgence that 
they are permitted to take only on the condition that thev still 
maintain total responsibility for house and family. ^A nur5e in her 
late flftie^s tells how infuriating she finds it to get home after a 
full day on her feet to find her family stretched out in front of the 
television and be greeted with "Hi, Mom, what's for dinner?" When 
asked why she puts up. wi th i t , ,she *smi 1 es sadly. "I'm the one who 
spoiled them. It's too latie for me." DX)n't argue with her. She 
has to run. her own life. But she is a»vanishing breed. Men are 
going to have to learn to cook. . , ■ - 

Furfe^er, boys 'are overlooking their futures, as fathers. Yet 
,an increasing number recognizee that raising children M somcth'ing 
they want to be involved in. As one perceptive souT said, "I * , 
^Tamt to know my chil^lren better than I ever kaew my Dad." 

And boys are overTookina the.ir recreatf-onjal ^.nd artistic needs. 
JJoless they are athletic stars» tl^ey may miss out on lifetime ♦ 
'Sports* And they are Jikely not take up creative pursui-ts until 
middle life, about when their wives leave Qje-ed 1 e p.o i n t for a oaying 
jot>: ^ ^ . ^ 
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The"fac\ Is that everyone rn this r.oom, even those of 'js who 
are uItrustwor4hy because we are over tMrty is P-^a y J- 
lihprated thap the average high school student. Thi^ ^^.^ i. f« 
i to believe! We hav'e a tendency ta believe In -the vof ^ cul . to 
think that th^ kids have all the 1-deas. and t-hat^- f-w.e Jj^st-doh t 
) "ht tSo hard, we will have, don^ . our bit ? J,^° ^ ' 

the case A study done in Texas^ compared the attitudes or n^J■^ 
school Students vtith adults^ The young people proved to be far 
: ? °steJeot pVand traditional in thei^ thinking or ins a , 
adults^thought .yone . 

S ;^hi?e rheTtu5°ert:1;?d""L^;l - 'see 

Convinced that daddies don't do housework t^>at even when <^hey ee 
their own father change a d i aper- or , c arry ogt the garbage or fix 
hrp;^kfa<;t1tsomehowdoesn*tcount. 

we mu t renember^that children have a vested interest n 
keeping things sinple. -It is the business of c dhood o e - 
«:nc1etv's rules, and if a rule is simple ^hey like tnat oecause 
^tSeJ can learn It quickly and get on to the next one. ^' ^ • 

as we-w.ill see throughout this ^ourse. they have s.pent^ their lives 

: hotis that are very stereo.typed places ^^herefore^- 
actively help them cope .with the complexities that are '^ff • 
of c injin'g to the stereotypes that are, so comfortingly si^oTe 
This means finding ways for them to start now planning f^r their 
Ihilel?Ies. not lust motherhood for the girls and work for the 

boys. * . " ^ 

Our first theme. .the need for lifetime jj^ • l^, 

for both boys a-nd girls. The second d eals onVy with girls, we 
lust focus on an d Respond to the needs or l^liU ] ' . 

T...for mnrP of the sc^lool po p ulation, and which orteo 
^"!j'!l„ Lprl^nkPd a s a group: eco nomical lyjl '^advantaqe^ir s 
'"''111 economically and\u I Rurally disadvantage^ wo.yan . .cot 
in a double bind when she-looks" for a job. She was J^v^r t-r^m^a, 
n the skilled trades wh-ich pay. wel 1 s because that wouldn tbe- 
a-dylike But she can't get a 1 ady T i ke. job . becaus^ she i^>hol 
advUe Even an underpai d. f i 1 e'^ cl erk has to dress well,>aV« 
Inough m^nne-rs and grammar to 'tal k. to the boss. ajAf- so fortV^ 

are 1 a ?3e 1 y' ma 1 e The kr ogam's that try t(>^p such girU are /-. 
UeW to focu on deve1>|ng middle clas^Wial and home>.a^i n/ . 

nls. wh-Uh may inv6lve^ serious -^^r^^hr r^ouW ch' 
better if J:he girl could learn a trade where t^e^ay wou 1 d sucn 
that sh^ could get .to 15eL middle cVass 0/1 h^r o^^^ - 

Fo^ many -school a.dm i n i stra t,ors .. th i s grofiT 1 s i nv i s i d i e . _^ ^ 
you ask them about the needs of ' di ^advan>q|£s tudents thev env i si 
^ boVs. If.^if afnother conversation, you talirrbout P^^f^^^^^ 
airls theyUink of.mid^e class g^rls. wefirst s^'fb ed on .^is 
ncy 1^ I meeting Afith a^superi ntendent who ^'l^^l^ l^^'"-^' 
nit sio^ld be .one of thl tfen pil,ot\6nits fop th^iew ^fSTeers^ 
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' \ . ■ 'I ■ " ' • 

Ptoject. it was one of thbse situations where",he' really ^ ^^^^ | 

wanted to thiqk woll and respond positively, to the' whole idea^ Y 
but. something about it" bo^ the red him. He was unconfortable ^ V' 

every time we said somethi-ng about girls in vocational classes. 
lie kppt mentioning his acadergic students. (Of course, the line 
betv^een academic and vocatioH^l students should not be, so firmly ^ | 
drawn, but that's another conversation.) .Finally; we stumbled 
•^n the magic words. , "What about your disadvantaged girrls?" His I 
face cleared like the morning sun. '*0h/ yes! We Wa^ always ' sai,.d. 
the trouble with our vocational programs was that we had too ^ • * 
'little for the girls. That's why we started. oyr nursing program... 
Now, ^frbm what you're saying, we h^ plenjty for €^e girls all 1 
along, v^e just didn't know i4;j'»' T^is story means a ^ot to us. | 
it seems such a clear st^t^ment of wh^t this effort is all j 
about. ^ 

Although the schools are more conscious of ►the needs of 
'jd^Lsadvantaged boyjJ as evidenced' by the enrollment in the \ ' 
disadvantaged funded program?, sex bias and the rig4^ \ ♦ 

definition of manlioad hurts boys too. According to U.S. Labor 
.expert, Eli^ Ginzberg , "only 40 percent of jobs 'in the United ! 
States pay enough to permit a man to support ,a family on His ' j 

ingome alone j^' For the boy from a disadvantaged' background 
the chances of'hiis finding a job in that select 40 percent, 
are very^small. C'ouple that with the "breadwinner" stereo- 
type that so many of us have been conditioned to brieve and y.ou 
can see- Why the^ divorce rate is so high, espebially in ver,y 
-poor-'fa^milies, , 

f ' ' * - ' - ' 

F \ The third theme that should run through our work is the 
*X importance of options for^ everyone . We are not^'promoting a ' - ^ 
new cc^ercTon- Some folks have visions o^the guidan'ce coun- 
selc^r sailing, ^ "Well, Susie, *Title IX is.fiere and He have to a 
get aw^y from that, for if we are' honefejt, we will admit that"" . _ 
^J^ere havte always been Susies who wanted to take plumbing, 
/but who we_re firmly told not t& be sj«lly and schej^uled" into 
home economics » V/hat is needed is ^ way to give Susie such 
a wide experience tKat she can come to||||inow hers'^lf, and. 
make a valid choice.. As long as she can j udge ^*erself ^ only 
in ^relationship t<b a stereotype, she has but rwo al terna,tiyes : 
'blindly to fit in, or blindly to rebel*. Both aVi&^a ^ terrible ... ' 
vaste of ail the wonderful things that are Susie. 
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b E E A R T .xM E N t 0 F PUB L XQ^ INSTRUCTION 

.: •. . .. "• ■ ■ 

ST.ATE OF NORTH CM\OLlNA RXLIlICH 




' M F M -O R A\N D. U 




TO.: , Morth Carol^.na Educator*?. * ^ * ' 

rpoM: Aipanda J; Fmith, Oiroctor, ^^ou p^oro'^rq ^rn^^oct ' ^ 

SUBJECT: Fllr^strin, "I"' ^-LAD T'^ ^'cpf; t'" r^^O t • a i-r^ " • 

Thank you for vour interest- in the subject of ^nx >-i'a<? nuM^q 
education. hope that \tho filnstrio; "t'*^ ^T.ADJ'm a ciiri t*-. 

'GLAD I'M. A IIF!%^inJl ac^t^ a.cat;alvst, thn cj-barTi-ra -^laro *^nr 
an effort that will provoTo he both fa^cinati rn and *;ul 1 
optimistic imnl.i cations fhr thr* future o^/nur fo^^^ anc^ ^^r'.-^. 

•JSC*- ' « 

' ' Objectives of Th'in Filmstriv> ' • * ' 

1* To ansvjer. the q^^noral ouestion'^:' ' ' ./ ^' 

. -W>>at iv> ^ex: bia??? 
v^;^Ho''' do recoanizo it?^ v, ' , • * 

' "Vn^.at effpct does it hav^ on airl^ a^d.>>ovs?,^ 
, -T'^.at can we do a^^oqt it? • ' ' . . . * 

?^ ^o stimulate 'd^.'^'cussion . * . ^ 

3/ To mot3va-te educators 'for tho dnvr^^ onmf<rt o*^ snl^r? 
-concretrr strategies ^or the reduction -of^^^ ia*^^ ^ p 
* * IJg^eir- school systorrsv ' - ^ ^ . * : ' 

^ ' ^ ^ : . • \ - 

' / , Relationshin To' 'T^i^^le TX, . • . 

T^itle TX of the 'a072 .Education ^ct nr^hiMts^ d \ scr p^t- in*- 
bv ?ex'. ThisV filhstrfn Ho^s 'not dnalr dirr^ctl'/ -ir-- -"^^.l- . 
althotiah. i t<^ us-n i;7buld b^ ^Vj ahl^' * a^^r^^ria,t^ ;nar*- 'o^ your 
effort to 'eomnJ.v v-itb this loaivslatir^b . '^itlo TX d^al - r^^ 
discrimrnationv tbfi over*: actions vhirh r.nv'^^ j^r(>v^^ ^ aj • 
• ' cour:t: of lav;. Such Actiops, inoruita^Jo nffor^^*^-" a^.Vl^^-^c- 
or occur-ational caur^s<j': *^!o'\ja3ied onl^' /or"nno '^^^y^ ^^r i -r-.t-.^p*-- 
%rp a sorious nrohX^m, 1 vit M *^^' ar^ nnl- ^^^^ t ^ ^. ^ irot^»rn 
'"his f i In'-vtrip doalr t-if^ ^-'r^ nr^d'^rl^'i -n a':r>nm^^ion-^ out: mo^^ 



an*v;oinen*s natures and roles, whichM'o all r:harr*, I'^d 
whi'clt sometimes seem to iusti^v ^^P'X discrimination, r^'^ 
subject of th^s slide prosonhat^j on , dp.yi ^ vith natt'^r'-. 
^.educational, substance , riot S'imnl\' ^'ith'l^aal comnlianc^, 

. Sugaestod Audi ences > . -.^ , ' * • . 

1. All professional educators* 

'*2. P'^^^s and other interested ' community' qrpuT^s 

3. * oider students, nroha^ly* hjah ncbool lov^l aT-*-^ u/'ar-^. 
C^amilv Lifo, Career ^uid^nce, ^^oc^al rtudie*^, ^^tc.^ 

; Sucfqested Workshop format. 

The runnina tine of/£he filmstrib is .minutes . In 
addition, we stronalv reeonnend that von al'^ov tim*^ ^or 
discussion afterv/ard, at least twentv minut^*=^, nre^^ora"*!^' 
lonqer. one qood 'format for' a t'*'o-hour 'worVn^on voul'd '-e'. 
a 'twentv minute discussion of the techricaliti er. of '^'^tlo "tv^ 
followed hv the .fjilmstr'in, followed b^' aeneral discu-.^i^n^ 
twenty mwpute^^ or at the end of, the aeneral di ^'cu'^-^i o^^^' 

* should b^devoted to sneci f ic strate.aieA t^at teacher^, -ould 

like to see , i mplemented in thej r school ^ \ \ ~ 
« ^ ' — ■ j r"c I 

narration. , - \ 

,Tfie-^f ilmstr in comfes with a .^laoed cassette.^, narra tioh . ro-ey^r- 
if voij wish' to read it vourselves, f or ^a nornonal a'^'^reac'-^ , 
a tynescript of the "har'ration ir> erfclosed. . , .V 

^ Leadinq^ the Discussion > - , , ' • 

If., you .are luchv,' and your qroun uninhibited, you vill ^'-^Y'^ . 
some people oxnress stronq aareenont -'ith the idna^i r/'-v'^ 
filmstrin, and others v^ith seriou*^ r'^'^*^rv-at^* ons • 'Hon^f ""-el 
^ vou/have / to/ nrovidG a definitive answc\r for *ver;' "euo'^t ^ on 
raised/ Ttf is nrobablv >ettor to lot resnonses fr'br • » 
.questions come fi;om other nombers of the dndience. t-pr^'^r- 
standinq sex bias is les5' a matter of develoninp a s-^^^^nli 
expertise, than a>^ttrr of develonin^ a nc^*' vav /^f 
*at Qurpvrn llvGSf 'You have all -fev^e^n'ecessarv rav; ora t-rj^ .-^ 1 ^ 
in^ the room wi-th vouf. It is imnortant to r^nen^^er t^^t 070 
the most extreme neqatiye ^cr^mment ero^^abl^' ^ol^'^ a ar«V^ n 
qenuine- c<f>npj^rn that is scared hv man*' neo^l^ in t]>e ro^r. 
It is far 'better to have these ftrelinqs in\open dj ncur v • e-/, 

• tliJin to have.an audience vhtch nods n^lifpl^' and doer-^i' 
Un'invplved. 
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T^ossiMe ^trat^nie?^ For The' rliminati on of ^ia-: -Tn vour r->^ t 



!• Examination 'Of school-nroducod ^at^r^aln ^or 

elimination cSf r'tor^otvnpd larquaro or ^icturH^. 

Purchasp of non-biasoc\ sunnl j montar^' nat^rialr 
* l.'^hrary and clasrropn ufv*. ^' 



0 



."^3. Develbnmont of thp abilities? of both tr>achor?^ a'v^. 
sti^dents ♦tO' recoqniz^^ F^toj:eothmp<^-' in '^.radi tional 
texts. It' is not noco'^sarv to condr^pn tho tny^^ , 
^inaidental 1^' ; the object ir. simnl^' to let '^tudort*^ 
recjorrnize and discuss the s'tercptvnop . 



0 



- 4. The development of.stironQ, unbia^^ed carer>r rruidanr*^ 
nr^cnraris , wh^ ch \/ill stress 1 i ^ct: ine nlann i nn ^or 
both bov'S and airl^. . 

5. -The develonment^ 6f snocial uni,ts ^of stud^' o-^ ^ex ^ i 
in such curr.i cula-.as ^'ome Fconomi/rs^ ^ocial Ftudi^r^ 
' and Language Ai*ts.. . ' ^ ' 



Distribution 

» • • • 

Tt is pur nleasure and P>rivilege to maVe this ^'ilnstr^'^ 
ayailablo free. Tlovever, as ve do not ^ave one ^or nvorr*' 
unit in ^the state, x^e^do hayf=* tvTo reniie^ts; 1) ni^^s^^ paV^ 
an organized «^f.fort to aive the f^ilrnstrin the t-'^d^^^t- '->neT<; > ^ l/> 
'exnosure.in your unit. a nininum, o^^ase arrana^^ ^or^all 

teachers' to see»it. - Tf ^'ou c^n extend iTint^th'^ connu'*^t^•, 
so much the better. • Pecause sex bias permeat>^*=' eVer^' a<^r^QCt " 
of 'b.ur live5/ JLt is extremel^^ <Ji f fj,cijj4^ t-.o coH^at'it r^ff^^c- 
tWelv/ wi thdut suranort of the entir^^ School ^^an-*!^'. T,in^t3 nn 

/this filmstrip tq occuoat lonal t^ac^prs / , '^^^9onda'r^' ^^ac^^r'^•/ 
or anv other category' v**! 11 reduce its ^^f net"! venp'^^i^v'^n ^or 

^ thp.se v/ho have seen it. 2) T,et us have it bac^ urv^rlp ,fOu ^avr^ 
worked 'it drv.' - - ♦ ' " . 

uatipn. < ^ , . 



Tt v;^il3. make a biq diffetonce 'to. tho''. success of the '^V* i o'^err 
^Project^ *^'ou/*;ill make the effort to '^ppo us post'^d on vomp 
use of^ thi*^ ^i'lmstrin. Fnclrosed ar*^ ^'^v^ral- r^valuaMon "s^p^t*^. 
J^lease fill them out as ^'ou qo alona, and send njrin ^-ac^ trn u^. ' 
evpry month or so. You v;ill Viotice ♦•/vit/ our pur^^t "» pn'' 'xr^^ . * 
rather subjective, ^^x b^as'is not a pua^'^** t^ ^^e ^ 'is«u^ 
need to ^nov» thp' reactions of j'on and ^'^^ur '-^^^o'^l'^, r^'^1\zc 
.this nut*\ an extra^ \)j^r(^pv op vou^ so r^l.-^nsp Ipf u*". *^h_Tj^- ''qji ^ 
ahea'd of *time ^or maV-.ino »*hi's* extr'a ^^ifeforf . , ^ 

Finallv ; IFave fun! As ^'Ou share nnnprdolps "i^h '^ach n^hnr^ 

vou v'ill nrol)ablv- fin<1 that stud^'inr ^(^y. My* is i f a vp* r.vr i^^^i 

and orf^ative ^a^uKj^ct, for ae^^s ^p 1 4"^ / '?pd m-f *^u'^he^ 

can .nlay^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ i 
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D^AtrP^T^ 


FORM - ^]Ft 
















• 


Plonsc- Fill out rom AFtnr i:ach r:]>o'-Knq 4:And T^otnirn /^s T^o rnao-^ills TW, ^oturn '^o: .^manrla, t, Tn^t'-, 
*:owf^ir>hoorr rrojoct, Ponartifiont ^of P\i^-1 i c .Insfcructi on , Raloiqh, jMortl> Carolina 776]1. . • ' * ' . 
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''Discussion 
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. Hhich Ideas 
- Produced a HtrQnq 
. Favora!>lG or- Un- 
favoraMe 'Rosponrte? 


In the Discussion JJi d 
. 'T^his Audience Dpci dV^,^ 
' To TaVo Any '5r>eci^ic ' ; . 
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NARR7\TI0N - I'm r;LAD I'M. A SHE! I'M CLAD I'M A HP! • 

produced 3v . . . ' - . \ ' 

Fnecial Cons... ^ ' . ' . 

Nev; '^ioneer.s^ ^ ' • . '.. * 

^L C, n^pf . - P.ublic Inst, ♦ * ' • 

- 5?necial - ^hanks To • . • , ' . \ 

(statue) Americans believe in a constitutiojial riaht to f;reedom, 
(notter) TJ'reedora to be ourselves^ to do the^j^esbM^e can at what- 



ever jobs we choo'se. 

(girl) We think of childhood as. a time, of fcoedom 
(qirl & bov) A' time of shared adventure, 

» ' • ' ' ' ' - ■ * - 

(trees) v?hen *a child grows ^straight as a tail tree... 
(fishi-nqV r^ree as a running stream. v . , *^ 

(girl in pink) *yet the business of children is t:p learn the s^ane 
of the world. To heln them we need an under«^tandinq of true freedom. 

.r ■ . ' ' ' ^ - 

(<5irl in field) True freedom needs self-knov/ledqe and ^self-discinlino, 
^or we cajinot d(2velor) ourselves if we do not know ourselves, ' \ 

(slat house)* I^y self-discinline? Not •'just bec'ause", th'at frustrat- 
ing nhrase of childhood, but from an understanding tha^t human beinqs . 
niust be both productive and considerate in order Jbo respect themselves 
and. each other.. ' jf ' - ' ^ 

* (fence) Itov; fr6e agre we'^reallv? Are there some values that v;e' teach 
as ,thiev wer^ taught, to us> .^just because"? 

(group)* Educators tryL^tb ^Ip each .child develop as ah indivadpal. * 
..^ Toda^/ , manv North Ca'rolina educators are beginning to*- wonder if sex 
b^as may denv both- boys^and^girls "the '*^self-confidence to be qenuinelv 

.(Rosi^ Gricr) \^he world is chaoginq,., ^^e 'hctve; opportunities unheard 
•^^ot^a 'geneiratiQn**-aqo^ i*' ^ - - 

*(teachef) * ^^^e^ are .learning -tHat. men ''cp.an be lovi>nq teachers. 



^^iMf^D.) ' ;Tht^t women are' fiany^v. anfiv s\ 



uccossf-ul . . . 




f; teach* kinderqairten? Would a^giirl f^i free to enter a machine shqn? 
•'^ 'fF .not!/ A/h't' na>t'^- / ' • / . ^ ' . • 




(ssjf bias) Sex bias - what is. it? » * 

(forester) It*s the under Ivinq network of asf^umptTo'ns which ?avc 
•that men, and women are different and ?;hould he different, not onlv 
physicaliv, hut with different tastes, different talents, different 
nersonantiles and doing different work. *And that children who do not 
fit the^exr^ected pattern sh'ould be helped to fit, for their ibvm good, 

(Home .EC, ) *f?ex bCas grows lout of historical assumptions ,whi ch nav^ 
have been useful in the 'past, but which manv educators are now hegin- 
ninq to crucstiori. , 1 . ^ 

(carpenters) It-is no onels fault. Both men and women have biases^ 
.Roth are jg^urt by. them. i ^ ^ 

(sewing)^ Eliminating sex^bias means seeinq Deople^ as IrpFiduals 
- rather tnah as average's. 

(masons) -For instance if ^a particular job can be done by eiqhtv 
percent -of men and orilv thirtv percent of women, those women should 
still have their chance, Furthermbre, the men who are unsuited for 
it should not be made :to feel inadeauate. ' 

(hairdressets) One .prominent T^rth Car^iLU^^an sums up the ^advantaaes 
of reducly^q.sex bias, this way: "Wider— horizons for ti;omen Ipnger 
lives *for men», " ^ ^ -L^ „ 

' " ' ' 

(babies') How does' it work? Sex bias begins at birth wherT a babv 
is wrapped in r^ink or blue. This color codiriq is important for i^anv 
adults as a cue for how to treat the Hab^'. -Girl babies get kissed. 
Boy babies, get ti ckled' or° pupched. ' ^ ' ^ • - 

(hjOv and nirl) ^As childrert growjplder, parents give sons and 
daughter^if ferent tovs^, different clothes and teach th^tn di f*f ercrrt 
' names. ,Tney even .learn different vocabularies. . . 

(two girls) Girls are". taught to be_people-oriented)^% . boy^s .to :be 
machine o,riented. Both thes<^ orientations arc qq|Mr i£'r thev fit-t'he, 
persona*li^y\of the indifviSual. \ , ^ 7 

* \ • ' • ' V , W A . 

(radio) But a ^bov who i^s taught ta stifle His emotions, or his. 
interest 4.n.,human be.inqs, is; just as d^magodi ds'.a q^l who j s taught, 
that it -is", Unladylike to be interested in machinery. ^ . .: 

(three womei^rt Is this kind of liobririainq necessary^or/cjjildmn to^: 
^-develop a strong' sex identity? qr will thay learn more from stronn 
role mbdels^' — mothers 'a^hd fathers w^o enjoy being female rttn^ rialc),, 
reqardless ^f the^work ^hoy do; or their personal'ity tralt,s\.^ 

(cla'ssroom) , As teachers start searchina for bias, in their nvm- school 
. they firfd some surnris^es* Many -schools are more stereotyped^ than t^'r 
* .outside /vor).d* For * instance^ ^in ^kindernarten , arc^' all . th^ blocks anc^ 
fire engin-es in One porner of 'the rooiri? , Are all the ^c^ls and toa^ 
nets in'andther corner? Even it no.^one^tells £he children ;-Wre ^ 
nlav, v;hatldo'vou think they will^do? - 
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(bo^ and oirl) ^^^'art would hannon if Sl bov nlayed with dolls? 

(girls) Or <iirls nlaved with trucks? - ^ l '-. 

o . ' * ^ . ; * ^ ^.'^A'' 

(basobali) KindGrnarten teachers are v;ell awaire that bgys h^vr 
difficulty sitting still and nayino attontion, v/hereas girls rpsnnnr^ 
ouichl^' to this environment, tould it be r>artly because bovs have 
been ftent outdoors to run, climb, trees and .nl.a^^ baseball, while 
airls have been kept indoqrs with;doll<^ and coloring books? 



(sad boy) Is it all right for a bov to 'cry? It mav be that sorte ^ 
worsen crv too much. Could it also be that some men cfv, too little? 
t»7hat can a teacher do if they hear some'one being called a sissv? 

(kids touch-ball) Fhat do we mean bv the word "tombov"? is a 

airl* who likes to run an"S play out-of-doors considered acting like 
a'bov? Wouldn't girls act thi's. v;av? 




(mirrors),* Do narents hope .that: their tombbi^i^_dajxgHters v;ill "arow 
out of it" and start acting like "little ladies"? - Whv is a airl's 
appearance so verv imnortant? ' ' * . # ' 



(book) let ' s . examine our textbooks. VTiat values are they teachina 
along v;ith the "three Rs"?. JKS the , cover of .this book shov7S , qirls 
are often simnlv absent. One 1072 studv demonsi:;rat,ed ^that in inos*t > 
story books t4»ere are from. 2-6 stpries about boys for jeverv one 
about a airl, ' - ' ' - I { ' 

(girl and bov) .GirjLs are usually shown playing auietly" indo©^s . If 
they are active, thev freguently aet'.in trouble* so 'that their older 
brothers can"" get tfiem ou^t of it; 

(bq^ 4nd rop^)^ Fven. worse, hbstilitv towards girls is often^ » , ^ 
accentahle* ^irls learn to nut themselves do^vn, saving things like, 
"^"tou know ho.w^stupid I am," or "I*m just a- girL, but T kn^w^enou^h 
not tQ do tha.t." Oirls .rareiv put bovs°down. In fa(;:t^ thev ar'^ 
mor^ likelv to bolster male egos with praise like, "Oh, Ra^/mond, 
bov^ are so muah* stronger, "than girLs." > ' 

jlSjbil on horse> Sonje - nub^ishers are trying tt)' change, as* in this 
Picture' of Sv^)ii Luddingtori*. v;hQ rode t6 warn New Yr^rk 5t:ate f-armers 

"that the- British ar^ coining .'" ^ So- f-ar, however^ even in the^e 'new 

boo*-- _ 

'StprJ-trs. ' J 



i.ks, .there is ^still a h4avy. ra*tio of tr^dituonallv male domin-atec^ 
riesi t I ' - * • ' ' ' • " 



. (bbv in' tree) : T^Dys, oJ th^f* other hand, 'V£|Ve a verv different iraaqp. 
They ^are ' shown courageous ^pfobleffi sx)lvers\ This i^ix-veajr-yold - 
bov can handl^ /oth an ancjrxr jnother bear and a hornet,* s'l^est. 

'(burqlars) , sire adventui^oun and often save neonlo f rpm "dariaer . 

Jf thov qdt jtvito trauble themselves , thov face the danaep.and oyer-^ 
" Cnrno t^<*i r .,faar.* These -imgines are nresente'd a?t pjn^itive, but t*heV 
^av nlace a m^eavy burden- on some bovs who think' -th^v have to. live 
to ^he "^^Lperman" image. ' . . 
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-(^otfeer" li^.bahv) The role of irtother is5 nredojninant, indped'r it is , 
nr^sentod.a^' a girl's ideal andionlv qoaK ' • '\ • ^ 



(mother & dauqhter) Yet, the true imnortance 'and. 
hood is missiila' fromVoiir childron/s books.' — 



/ue of mdther- 



(hvftis) -flothQrs-TK^er seem to hold a job outside tVe home. Thov aro 
usuali^' in the >'?.tchcn nreparinq food or cleanina li^'. <=ometimes thcv 
are war^ and. lovina, but more often,- threv ar.e^h.own -as fussv, unoleas- 
ant naqs v;ho are terrifind of dirt, buqs 



(nicr) or anv other varietv of ^animaL 'that . tljeir children ma-' draa,-«*n, 
'^ten with ±he- aid '^pf dad, onlv to *hJ^,o /K)ther 



. (man) Men hav^ a^arVider ranao of. occ^Qatiohs .and W^ef f.onalitio<=5. 
rhev are seen as vital, important neonle wor^inq/outsfde the liornp in 
a- woMd bustling with activity, . ^ * * - ' ' ' 

(man in chairl . but v;h6, as soon^-'as they' eriter the^hpu^e,; take-off _ 
their shoes and nick un the ne^snaner How reaTisticT as thi.s.' in - 
terms^ of to^v.* s v7.orl,d? • ' . ' /" \.v^-"' ^ - 

(man & sink)* Today Vs' realities: MQth^rs. who .y/oik oiits-i^o the 
Jiome - fathcirs.who v/ofk inside the Hoprn — are* inis^sinq fi^om this 
sofcallcd j.dea'i- nicture, 

(sad. boy) Mot all children ^absorb those\v|aues ,^but ,m ^^U:^-^-IiL 
fact, when their own lives dorf't f it . thel^P^qe/?,^: ^omr^' ehiiar^n ;ter 
'to.blame 'tj^ejnselves or ttieir f am"3^1r(X<^l^; •'^eal 
-to' work, he'maps my nipmmy is bad, or cTpfesn'*^'^love_mev^. 

(books) I^at ca'n^vre do ^about-bikf5ed t^xtb®^^ 
supplinientary mater'ials -to. barlance^.qur. px^srenir.of f$iri 
.fo-r -S'n>2CiaJ. sfeu^y.^ Stic<pr\6 r^^. . should writ-e^Vp publishers 
r bopjc cojmni-bt^efe. stressing, pur n^ed for material^ and^ basi 
that "sh'o^. men- and: worn 



in eauitablo'-rt^l|i'sv' * 



rcHase 
anjd aliow 
and. t>*xt^ 
textsjj. 



(.class) ThirQ and'jnoit important^ dfscu^s j^tTCTebtvr^s -dif efe^ 
children One. third* nrad^ teacher renorted to 'h^;r';ast<5nish^^ that 
1 • e ri/^^arir«n, trri * r-^^A/^ ov;mn'P^tnd af to 1/ ^he' " allowed *t^^ 



her-'childreivVs --reluc-tancW to.' r^acj. .evapof ated ; altpi? ^-he "allow^c 
to>comnare. .fcHie-!ster^ot^^ .with-^ their, -own^^more . variod . 




."-Mnh ^i'v?overRH v-f i/dv71r<jr 'that.. 'T.Ari-v/ jiah' ddypjLoned .t66ls for 

V 



for ^ farn-T 




("Woman Chanaes...") Sunnosinq that all vour lifp been hearina 

abou't "v?dtnankind" , or* "The World of Wonen?" ^*Tould vou- have a differ- 
^ ent ^imnre.^sion about the rela.tive ijnportanco of men and woFien? " Tdch- 
nically, of course, V^an"- does refer to both men and wo'mt??>. Howeve^r,, 
chijdreri are literal minded aq^ word images are <?tronaer than\rramnar 
rule;. Just, ash a m^n hov; he feols when teachers are -alt^avs referred 
to as' "she"? - Kou-l'S^it be bettor nerhans to sav * "people" / or "jiunanit^' 

(list) .'^ake a list of famous Am'^ricans. Hov; manv are men? Hov manv 
are women? ^ \ 

<T 'I ' ■ * ' ' 

- (v.'omani on horse) Daniel Boone was on that list. Have vou ever heard. 

of Anne Railev, the West Virginia scout v;ho once saved him and his 

entire garrison? ' ' ' Vt ' ^ ► . 

(Ida R.) '^leorge Washnnaton Carver and flartin Luther Kinq v;ere li?>ted. 
H<iw nuch do we kno\^ about Ida ^"^ells., a founder of 'the^ NAACP? In 
t^Ve"^t5ombined indexes of eight n'onular sopial studies^ £)i^^ts, there 
are» ovfer eleve-n hundred men liSj/feed and on]v thirtv-three v^omen . Is 
it true that so few women did anvt^\ing worth mentioning? . 

(M*'m^^Curie^& husbaA<?.) Even when a woman such as Madame Curie is 
included, her achievements ^may be lessened^bv the suggestion that sh^ 
was merelv .a nar^ner to a more i>mportant man.^- VJhat can we do? ^ ^oc'al 
{todies teachers^are' finding that 'students onjp^' researchinn the' 
pmen we never heard of, and both boi^'s and girls am eager tb discuss 
|:hanging roles; 4 ' * , '. . ^ " ^ 

(wo;nan teacher) As teachers become aware of the attitudes rmnlicit 
in the textbooks they \ise dailv, female teachers esneclallv are "dis- 
mayed*. ■ Proud of be'ina jwomen , leading harpv fvulfilled lives as wOrV-' 
ina wives and mothers, the last thing thev want to do is oroject 
neqative ^in\ag<>s of airls. Yet as thev turn inward to examine their 
"own nractices and attitudes, th^v find ^iHjat the smallest incident na^' 
accidentallv reinforce' tfie stereotvnos . . , 

(ho^' and nrojector) Perhans thev ask theAovs>-to carrv books or, wor^- 
the movie projectors and ask the girls, to. nrinq^cooVies to the $:la^s'^ 
^nar^ty. Couldn't girlj^ carry thincfs or run. the nro jectors ; ^too? ^nd- 
; boy? who like to eat cookies might *f)e a lad td rhake th,e1m! •* ' « 

ert 



:.ar) Many- teachers will "iinknawingl^ undercut -a girj.'s ^ffott- 
ike'herscif seriously... For instar^ce, - sunndse a girl takes an I 



(car) 
tak( 

exnloration course in mechanics ^ and her teacher^ sa^^s; "Mow vq.u'11 
linderstand- .when vou bov friftpd- talkf; about, hi^^i ckr.'" V^hat is 'tha.t 
teache'^' ^jssuminq? And what is the* g^irl reallv learninn? Or man^' a 
teacher will saV to a bo^,^ v;ho haslmado, a mistake, **Co back ^d do, it 
aaain until ^^ou ct/^t it right**' ^To a gir*l with the s3ne- f a i lure : 
"Hore, ^hnne^S let me heln i[/ou.'*' bov learns self-reliance: Th^ 

oirl learns to Ir^an on other«^^. ' .* '."^ ' . ' * 
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(tonnis net) Let*.*; cxc^minc our nhviical education' and athletic • 
oroqraTns, ' Vovj much monev is snent oh airls* q^nm enuinment? 
;l'nifbrTfis? ^ransnortatic^n? Which teamj; hold bake sales whon thf* ^ 
nonev xuns short? , ^ 

(fcuq of War) Are qirls 'learnina detnrminatibh in the face of 'defeat? 

(liiqh jumn) ^ Ar(* .they d'evplopinq the skills that would earn t^em an 
ji'thletic scholarship? Or,*, i • I . ' " 

(cheer leaders) are thevNmostiv cheering for bpvs? 

^' C • . . . 

(sbov on stens) And how much damaqo mav h^* done to a bov who is made 
to feel inadftourfte becaus.e he's either, not talented, or not 3^nte-rest^<^ 

(football ' team) -in athleti'cs? ' . . ^ - ^. 

(^^arnontrv)* FinaJ.lv,, let's look at .occunational nroqrainl=;v 

(sewinq) Are the'v real^jLv onan to. everyone?^ 

(tve dviriq) Boys enjov making. clothos as well a^ girls; 

(oleQtroaic 'repair ) 'And giris could earn^ |iiqh salaries in.tKe 
skilled trades. But even if the ctl.asses are ofj^iciallv onen^ manv 
students do^jiot feel fre^?' to Ttta#e untraditional 'cho^ices* . » 

{girl & loavesj What is the, rosult of: a lifetime of stereoltvninq*^ , 
Fconomicallv, disadvantaqed girls" ar.e dauoht in a double bir^d,,. 
steered av/av'from the^skilled tr.ades^ecause th*ese are unladvlik^, 
and> barred from ''ladvlake jobs bSgausre af ' cultural disadvantaqes •* 
Indeed, v/elf^are worlci^rs tell us that manv rec indents want to work, 
but are unaKl-crto because thev'lac'k tfchniqal or social skills. , 

(nirr & "?"*) '' Academically talented girls s.uffer also. Studios 
'show that although girls get bel?tQr q'rades. .in . higli school than bovs, 
they ^"are less likely to bel'ie^3t^' that they can do college work. The%r- 
mav actu^ilv be afraid to succeed. .They mav nretond -thev are less 
intelliq^nt than thov reallv.^aif.p^.t Ma&iv 'choose careers thatidon't 
reallv .'challenge them', ^7hy is/jihis?"* y- • ' . * 

'i'^i "i** ■ ' • 
( tenni'S^nlaver*) ^re^t^iev af rai'ri femininity vhen shr 
-won the^tonnis. hatch ! ^ Perhans s'\iqG^5i^'JS^,mav reiiiforce f emininitv , 

("qiinful- emplo\Tnent") Dovs ^mav fo^*i>.^at thfev are- caught in a v;ofV 
tran. . .v^iludd more for the size of th^.lr navah.jlcks thart for themsolvp' 
as inc]iyiduals. Anci^ thev ma-v ilevolon )hdst il j 6V aftainst women if tbe^' 
oorcbive women as "having thinqs ea5?^K/ while men st^ouldef all- the 
rcsnonsibf litv in a difficult world^^...*.. 'f;';. * • ^ . 

(runners) Some mav even feel^' that ro' 'patter what race thev run, t!i|e^' 
.nu'^t cobe in fiir'-j^t in order to nrove, thoHr manhocid . * . 



(groun) T'^Tiat can ^/e do? First, talpv. .-'.'ho^ adults... 

(tv^o desks) and students. *V'e caji share with .ea ch_ oj^her our ov;n 
^fvelinas- about*- sex bias . .\ hov; ""we Jjave felt Jpresgunad or limited, 
^^at ve ^^wDuld like to seo^channeS. ^^hat we/ v;ould li)-^ to ron stav 
the sane, * / 

• ; \ 

'(v:oman counselor) .School cftunselors concerned aSout sex bias fori 
that lifetime nlannina for fjvervon'^ hecnmc a najol: qoa]'. 

Presently, bovpK focus on their CcBfcors/ overlooking thnir role-s as 
husband, father and joint homemakor, ' ' .rf 

(male counselor) Oirls 16ok to t)^c ye.ars of eanlv martfiaoe anc/'sce ^ 
themselves as the moth'ers of vounq ch^^'^r^^n, ovorJ.ooki.mi their rol^s 
as^v;aqe earners. Tbe<'' are unawar*^' thaj 9 out *of •lO ' American women ^ 
work outside thfe hom^, for a g,ood^* j^eriofiT of, their lives, that married^ 
women averaqe 25 vears. « ' ^ ^ * • ' 



(career fiio) ^irls need to be 'belpeji to see that work can\e a 
hannv, fulfillino addition ^o thrn r marrlaqe, rathert than 5ee^na it ^ 
in terms of divorce or some otVer dif^afj^ter. Indeed/ manv wpc^n 
renort relating better , to husband and children x^/hon * tjaey .f^nd, ful- 
filling v/ork of their own. . I ^ ? 

(chart) Counselors can h€^ln students ^udqe j^^s' i,n terms/of tho^o' 
jobs* true rewards and the *^studerit*.s own ^txuje^jljn teres t tiiaa 
bv "tradition; ^ 

(nrinter) Is she less o^ A^ojnaw hecawsd— ©1« is ,a nrinter? , \ 

(*nursorv' school) Is he les^ ^I'V becau^^ he works with vouna * j- 

children? In fact many eounsel^Dys fe^l that'bovs a^nd qirls willfboW 
stronoer \r\ ^their masculinity amp their femininity if thev soe ^h?<re 



dualities as an inherent parkt^fS themselves and not/denendent onrs"o^ 
outside factor like playing wi^jfi tM*^ ,riqKt toy 'or nlanning for theJ^.^^^ 
riav^t job,^ ^ • \/ . ' . ' ' ^^i^^^ ^ 

(q\Tn) Already some positive results, are erji^erginq. .^pme North Cairolina 
schools integrated their gvm classes several yoars a^Q. . • . / 

(car standing) And Morth Carolina occuna^^:)^ y/^d:acat^ shovring 
national leadershif^ by opening-^thoi r /f?rograin'snto evefryone. 

(carpcriter-s) Th4> S ^uc3onts are^ enthusiastic. » \ ^ „ 

(foresters) Thb^ faculty "^ven more so. y . 



even more so. 

(mortar) Ajll over thr stajie neonlCjare saying morale has imnrov^^d, 
The bovs are "behaving better, thq bovs are wording hardei; and... 

(mochaViicft) " the girl s aVe makina nyettv aobd mochanicsl 

dab") Bo^'s are ontoripa flealth Occunati ohs . . . 
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(\ettincr table) and in many places^ boys in Home FronomicS'^arr^ 
• lonner .even unusual,, 

(cldb nemb^fs)* .Occupational Youth Club^ are workinq jfcogether to 
iH^ke^sure that all their clj^'ssmates understand what j^erv cISurse ^ 
y^ias to offer and l)£vlnina to make evervone feel v/elcc^e in unfamili 

territprv. 

(livinrj, room) . ' PeVhans>b*j?rTS^ valid concern of . educator^? ^ ,W^o ^ 
doubt the* wisdom^i^*'''^^ s^x bias^ is the fear th^ it nav in 

son^ wav^ nrpdtr^p^ instabilitv in the future lives of their students 
oprhans t?ven the breakdown of the traditional familv. 



Tfamilv on sofa) !lou»ever, several thousand vears 9f exDerfence 
indicates that human beings are hannie?t in families, Th^^amiJLv 
is not likelv to disanoear. But the details of'its orqanizati o"n 
mav have to chanae to adant to a chartaina vyirM, 

^basketball) Wa must^ help vofurin neople develop j.nto ^tronq, self- 
reliant indivicroals who Ccin.m>eet 'the nev^ challenqes, arasn the nev; 
onpor tunifeies , and in their turn raise a new generation wbo^ 
•hanndly and flexiblv meet whatever surprises mav wait 'in/, 
century 1 ' . 

(boy) I am a^^^KKfnq man. Let m^ shov; my manliness not bv fiqhtina 
or bv 'being totionv*. 




(laughTt^) but by Heina a real person v;ith a ,full 



:rum 



of^ 



emotionrS 



(smiler) If I'^'m happy/ lot me laugh. 



^ (weeper) If I'm sad, flon't 



ame me for my tears,/ I, too, car cr 



(cj'irl) I am a voqng vomart, Oon't limit my horizcms, 

(throe girls) Don't make me tVv to fit th'e averages, when tV an 

individual, • r - ^ ^ 

♦ 

(wood pile) Don't nity me if I'm not beautiful. T^must do more 
with mv'life than stand and be beautiful, 



(two girls) Help no be free! 
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. ,ila,ncv~Vra7.ier and ^yra ^,.1^. , 'c^v^on, Rchool and- kocieLtv, 
^ York^ Harner and flow-, ' l^^TT^ ^ ; ^ 




•ThaA-r> tcy tha followinq publishor,^ for nermissj^on to usr^ 
their, ni^tures; Their qenerositv^ rnuch annreciatnri: , 

^ ncc^t roresman, ai?^ Comn^n^r"^ * 
' ' Houghton Miffl^'n ronnany ; . - / ^ 

. Uarncr- and .Row, Publishors, Tac. 

T?andom Houso, Inc.. , . / / ; 

• . / , ^ ^ . ■ / • * 

1 nlac^v K ov oaq , Pilchard ..Sand eY. (adtHor)*,. P'n^n.r;-^ 'C^uMc . 
j?uhlir.K(nq rorroratipn) j«f atalocfue .6f),7 5-P-3 .• ^ . ,^ . 

2.'. Ma^o-Boycve Rao ^ichaf/sandnr^ ^^.^jfi^^^^^ 
. n„WW'r>'.M nq corporation) ■catalpjsue 0075-P.-^. . ^ • ■ 
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Invitation 
Packet, 



\j' Second \ 
. . Year. . 



A CRAIG PHILLIPS » • ^upfrtntctt&ent uf puWic 3nstruction .|^3y 5, JQ/S 



SUPCRINTCNOCNT 



MEM 0 OTnVu* 



M 



'TO: v-StTperintendenl! ' . ^ 

r Iriservice Coordinator ^ ' 

Occupational Education Director or -Planner 

FROM: A. Craj^ Philli^s^ . , \ ' r . . 

SUBJECT: i^ew Pioneers Sunnier Institute II, To Train Instructors For Local .Inservice 
Course-On Se;s Bias In Public Education • - " \ * , 

We are pleased tp ifTform you that we will be able. .to repeat ]ast year's highly 
successfurNaw Pioneers Institute on sex bias in public education* Jhis program 
will qualify one' person from your unit to teach a certificate renewal credit 
^''course to^your teachers. The experience of those who took part last year was so 
positive (see enclosed follow-up report) thai w6 c^n recommend this pl^ogram to 
you without reservation. It- will help you give educational substance and depth 
to your Title cbmpl lance "efforts', giving teachers the opportunity to understahd 
the importance of reducing sex bias for all of thfeir children. It. will enable you 
tp shift. past requirements of legal compliance into the, substantive areas that so 
many of us are finding exciting and optim-istic* The course wilV cover bias ag^ainst • 
men as well as women, occupational and Social stefedtypes, textbooks, a*thletics, 
and thevstudents ' own cillture. A copy of the course ou.tline is attached. ^ We believe 
you' c&'n be* as red that your teachers will be participating in, a stimulating, creative 
and pos^itiv? experience. * * * \, . . ' \ 

•When: June 21-25, 1976 o ■ v 

• V ' 

* ' • . ■ * V • 

f'lace: The. Hi Hon. -Inn, Burlington.'Nbrth Carolina 

*/\ppli cat ion Deadline: Friday, ?May 21 , J976 — * 

£ligible LEAs: Any unit which a) did not take part last year and b) is •prepared 
. to make a commitment to give full support to tfi? locel course. ^ 
/ * . ' • 

Reimbursement: Reimbursement of tVav^^ and,'expenses for a .limited* number of 

, , vocaticmalVy funded teachers; or certif jed guidance counselors 1 

is avaiUbleJ * , . , 

^ If. the'nocal .unit wishes to nominate someone who* is neither 

vocationally funded nor a, guidance counselor, we can still actept 
' these pa>ticip*ants*, if the local unit^will meet their expenses. 
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Renevi^ .Credit; 



.Expenses Are refunded at 15 cents per mile 'from. their school to* , 
Burlington and $23 per day subsistence allowance. Registration ^ 
fees are refundable. , ' ♦ ' ' ' ' 

The Sumner Institute "is a pne-Week course for which three certificate 
renewal credits may be awarded to your nom'inee., .As participants are • 
being trained to teach an- entire cflurse, no oredit will" be recommended 
if any sess.ion ismissed. , • - - - 

course wHich participants Will be prepared to offer on the local 
l' will be designed as a twenty-hour cburse, worth two certificate 

I,'*- T4. if fin'4-aklQ fn'y all tparher5. ^ ■ '/ 



The 
leve 

renfewal credits. 



.Who You Should 



We ' re 



It is suitable for all teachers. 

Nomina>^'e: Nominees \ieed have no previous experience in tjie field/6f 
>^ sex bias i^i education^ they need only be profess iona;i^ who 
^ • relate well to others. 

As' the enclosed fbllow-up report indicat^, ther'e are a 
, variety of approaches, and you will' want to.t^inlor your 
program to fit your needs. The two Msic patterns were' 
to offat the course on an individual/basis/ repeating./it . 
as long a1 there is interest; or to use the "ripple 
effect," training representatives from each school who 
^ repeat the material for their fello>< teachers, thus^ 
reae+iing alK teachers relatively quid<ly. 

.\ . Wh-ila we realize that your plans/ a/ this time must still 

> . ■ be tentative, it would help the N6w.Piolneers staff to 
' Frav* ^ome'idea of how you^Wbuldyi ike to see thfe. course- 
" • • • proceed in your unit. 

Please indicajte the approach/you il an 'to take, how you - 
- ,plan. 1^0 publicize the, program, what resources will 'be 
• available, 'whether yoij -wil/. offir-the course thi^ough 
your*-ach.OQl syst^ dr ,thrc/ugh i comnunity college, as 
• well as you^ nominee's batHgf'pund and qualification's.'.' 
. ^ ,<K Plelse add any special nfeeds/or advantages you may have. 

\ ■ t . \*' ' ■- , ' / /■>''" ' 

looking f.pr^d '.to shar.itig ihis exciting e^per^nce with your representative. 



'ACP/AJS/'gvs 
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NEW PIONEEi^S *SUMMER.^LiNSWUTE : .. 
FOLLOW-UP REPORT ON LOCAL COURSES'-OM -'^tX' BIAS IN EDUCATION ■ • ' 
• • . ' April WV ■ • . 

' /'"-• "■ ' ' I . . 

In June ]97^, the New Pioneers, Pi;©c^am conducted a training institute for', 

representatives frdih fort;<:rsix logal 'units., qualifying them to teach eectif^i^^ 
renewal courses on sex Mas iti educa'tii'on Jn their local units, j In \\d.r±.\\0Wf 
we held'a FolloW/up Conference so;thai. participants could s.hare',,j5;(pe>}p;eni^/ and 
so th^t the New Pion^rs-'staff c^uld-ref ine tlie approaich to!:.'?,t)le,:f97^ Suimer 
institute II. '//^/ - ■ ^^'fi^^-l'i'^ ■■" 



Who Tdbk Par't? Forty-Xix LEAs: 



County Units: Avery, Buncombes Ca^dWell/ jColumbu^, p^i;;?,, Davidson, Duplin, 
f^gecombei WinstprT^alem/Forsyth, .Gagt£/§^.;^ Halifax, 
- ^ Iredell,' L.eno>r, Martin;, McDowel 1 / C&a.nwtte/^^ 

Montgomery^y/'floore, .N$w 'Hanover, Qranlel'iK^chfflopd , Sampson, 
' Surry, Warlce, Washington, Watauga/ Wa^nlj jWil lies, Wilsoa 

Til'-; ■ /' 
City 'Units: Asljeboro, .Asjjeville^, Ed'en, El m> /Fa irfmS^^r' Greensboro, Greenvilfe, 

Jji-fckory, K>ffston, .Lumbert'on, Maxjtont ^f^r|h W>lkesboro, Red 
Springs^/^'^lby, vTarboro, Weldoil \ f f ifj j \ \ ^ 

^\"/ere vocationally funded, or guidance, ^nd represented 
^.,.^.t all areas bf- vocational/ e^du^attoft. .Six' more had their, 
Expenses paid by tHeir local Units - ^lljt^y included elementary 
teachers,- librarians, and cenjtralj pff^iqfe people. What a^fP 
these teachers Had in common'was an^Mtitandln ability to 
relate to others. ' It was clelar th^|)l/(tal units had c:)(Vefully 
chosen their representatives: the^te^'W^s a general feeling at 
the conference that this was/an uri^ii^T group. ,/ 



'The Teachers: 



^ . Orqanizjatiop Of Local Courses : 
doTf^g "'thing^l" -^me samples: ^ 



We 'had forty-six uftTts'i.'and forty-s# ways of 



■J 



7 



On 



i^^twb units followed this 



....-Xon/entrate all efforts in August -work days4 
^ rpproach. , . , j 

out a memo in September making course availat);!!' to anyone who is interested, 
^orTTTTrst-come, f irTt-serv^ed basTs.^ Typical dj^'tftiB^ approach wa"s" Ha~Ti f aX 
Co*inty. They -had an enrollment of about twenty^fwe, ind participaats were 
^0 enthusiastic , that they' pl'an to hold the .coursielfgain. 'jjhis was the 
commones,t pattern, and ca^work well inja, small ij^lii) it wher>|( everyone knows 
each-other. .One drawback: the danger^f a; -loVLe#ollmen^ if. teachers 
are not* well-informed as to the content of tf^e course, ■ * \ , , • 

f-Using teacher wor.k days^for general information fjb^out the^cpurse to be given 
cfuring the "fall. Jn most units, a period .trf dpe/.i^V tw^ .hoOrs was Used to 
shbw teachers the filmstrip^ and infarrr) thej abbui: /suboBC't -matter of the 
course^ ' Then they ^signed up individually.! iX^lWfl'don; City,' alj teachers had 
-prtiiv- ^urM roccT^rirtc nn Kiac'in i ii^a f T AVk' jhen jSHose who v/ished to 

•0 renewal credits. " 



^ -four two-hour sessions on. sex bias 'in educatip|nV .. 

cont'i/i'ue.took* an additional, twelve hoturs, givingi'them ^ 
■ This, gave all teachers basic information-; and, 'afjtp^ to specialize. 

. Somep^units.did not get started in time to make us^^Q'f l^e' August work days. 
' M / They achieved ^a^similar effect by'having t-he i^ptr^ducSry films*trip shown 

n/ it\ faculty meetings, as a preview of comirtg.aUif^cti^om 
O '/Signed up for the course. ' - < \ /:m 
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Wednesday . ' a.m. 



Friday 



FRir 



Thursday aTm, 



p.m. 



a,m< 
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Dir\ner - The Hilton Inn ^ 
Evening: FiJm^Fes^i val *^ / * ' 

V. What Does Bias Loalj Like? - Textbooks And Language * 

; --^ ^ I ~^ ; ^ 

-Bias In Basal Readers, Math, Grammar^ Soctal Studies 

Texts ^tverywnerel 
-Does "H? And She^' Really Mttter? >^ V ^ ' 
•How Do Recognize Bias And What Do We Do About It? 

Lunch ^ The Hilton Lnn i ' * ' 

IV. ^ What Does Bias Lool^ Like? - The Hidden Curriculum > 

-Things Your^Besl] Friend Didn't T,ell^You Because They 

Didn't Notice Them Either' , ' ^ 
-Kingergarten Toys ^School ClUbs, Teac4ier Behavior 
-Athletics And Physical Education ^ ^ ^ 

, Dinner - On Your Own '^^ ^ '^^"^ *\ ' 

Eveni^ng; . I^ovles Ancf TV - Pick Your Ownl 

VII. Student's Culture - Psychological Impact Of Stereotypes ' 

' • " : " ^' ' 

-Popular 'Songs , Magazines, Dating Patterns ' ^ 
-After Year's Of Stereotyping, How Free Can Our -Students 
Really Be? How Can We Hel'p%Them? ' - ^ ♦ 

Lunch - On Your Own . ' 

VIII. Strategies - 



p.m. 



-Involving Jeachers ' 
-Involving Students r^- 
-Conmunity Relations ' * ^ 

Dinner - The Hilton Inn /^ " - 

Evening* - Free Time For Planning^ 

IX. The Double Standard - How It Causes Trouble 

-Social Expectations ' . - v , - . 

-Sex Education - Does It Help? 
-Counse-l>tng The Unwed Mother And The .Unwed Father 

Lunch - Th^ Hilton Inn • 

X. Two Cultures - Why Meh And Women Respond Differen/jy 10 
•Identical Situations,' Thereby Confusing Everybody: What 
'To Do Abput It?" • • . 
Plans A*^d "Strategies - Final Copies Due 
Wrap Up And Evaluation ^ ^. ' ^ ^ 

.\' 4:30 Adjournment , 
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NEl-J-PIOTEERS SUMMER I NST/tTUTE-'^I 



The HiUon InnTBurlington,. Hprth G.aro1,ina 27215 
■ x; June 21-25, 1; 



A summef institute sponsored by the Nev/Pidneers Program, to train ins^tructors 
f,or loca> ir^ervice courses on the impl icat/iofis of sex bias in- public 'education. 

General Format* For ETach Session: 



^ 1,<^ Basic Presentation 

' f\ General Discussion • 

A - 3. Materials And Resources 

4. Development Of Strategies 

Each subject area will include tl/e implications of sex bias for both men and' 
women, and recognize cultural, ethnic/and economic variations in patterns of. 



Stereotyping. 
.Monday 



a,m. 



p.m, 



Tuesday 



a .m. 



8:30-10:00 ^ Registration r ^ ^ ^ 
10:00 - Opening Meeting (warding: we are compulsively prompt.) 

I. The Elirrjination Of Sex Bias Why? 

"I'M GLAD I'M A SHE! I'M^GLAD I'M A HEI"^ Filmstrip 

Lunch: On^Your Own (^r^^g your i)athing sUit) > ^ 

I I , Male And Female . , ^ 

'-Uhd I^^Jhe RelatioDsii.ip Betwew Biological Differences 

fd Social. Roles Fori Men And Women? 
Do We Develop Strong Identities As M^-les And Females? 
, -FafflHy Rol&s - Changing And Unchanging 

Hdspitamy Hour ] ' ' ' . ..^ - 

Dinner: uiil ton Inn - The Rela-tionship Betwee n Racial Stereo- 
'\ ' I ivpes And Sex* Stereotypes : Implications For Teach'er - 
. | |ducation - Speaker: Qr. Elizabeth Koontz ^ / . 

Iir, HollBia's Hurts Ken- - Or, Men Are People Too! ^ 

' ' lIlllMen Stranoers In Their Own Homes? ^ a* 
luicers And Heart Attacks The Birthright Of Men? 
[Adorns Women Have That Are Denied To Men ^ " 

I' ^ ^ - 

^Your Own ' ' . 



p,m. 



Lunch 
IV. '^Meh 



tpbrk-- Worr.on's' Work 



fte Thefnes For Lifetime ^Planning 
WlWJould Women Be Interested In "Men's Work"? 
WtWoul(J^Men Be Interested In' "Women's Work"?, 
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^ AfjPL-ICATION FORM 

• ' "I'M GLAD I 'O she: I'M 6lad'i;m a he:"' 

ioneers Institute 41 , For Instructors^ Inservice^ Courses On Sex Bias In Public Education 

ONTACT person ' ■ \ : ^ 

JSINESS TELEPHONE NUMBER \ . \ 

USINESS ADDRESS ^ L^_:^J '''J \ . ■. —^-^ — 

e wish to offer an in^ervice course on sex bias in pubVi coeducation in' the fall of . ' 
gTsl and are prepared to give the. full support of our fientral Office to making this 
curse a success. . v ■ • 

ATE. r 



Superintendent T Inservice Coordinator ... ^ Local Director 

. / • Occupational Edueati^ 

We applied last year and were- turned down foplack of ?pace. Please give^ us priority 
this year! ' _ • . , ' . . / 



e wish to nom-inate the'following to be trained as an instructor for our locfal course on 
gx bias- in}publ ic education: ^ •' 



AME. 




CHOOL ■ 

OSITION -'HELD/SliBJECTS PRESENTLY TEACHING 



CHOOL ADDRESS 

ELEPHONE vNUM?ER ' ^ . ' * 

OME ADDRESS^ , '. -. 



ELEPHONE .NUMBER ' ° 



tf 



eWuRSEMENT (CHECK ONE) 



Our nominee is vocational ly funded, a 'certified guidance counselor. 

~T' We request tlia't their expenses be reimbursed by t'he New Pioneers Summer 
Institute II ' • ' 

Our nominee .is neitffer vocationally funded, nor a* cert-^^d counselor ■ • 

and their expenses Kill be met locally. ' '^M? 



RGANIZATIONAL PLANS (USE BAU OF PAGE OR ADDITIONAL SHEET "'SEE DR'. 'P^ILLIP^' MEM AflD 
\ 'ATTACHEJ3 FOLLOW-UP REPORT FO^R IDEAS) , • ■ , 

er|c - - • • . .;"'102 
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EXCERPTS - 'COM-MFHT'S FROM, PARTICIPANTS 
NEW ' PIONEERS -SUM^MER INSTITUTE 
JUNE 16-20,- 1975 
THE ROYAL VILLA' - RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 



"At the outset,- I v;as most apprehensive.: I now feel equipped to . 
'se.t'out on a venture that I feel will be most challenging and 
rewardingl I'iL nee*d rriore preparation, but I'm ready!!" 

. - * * - / 

"Overall impression - very good, we^l done, very nractlcal . • . 
worthwhile professionally and personally as a pors^on and father." 

"I feel much* betteif .prepared for. teaching a course on sex bias 
than I did on"' Monday". I have been ifiade 'actively aware of a- 
nujnber 'of my own personal isox-biased opinions th^t l did not 
ev^rt know I , had!" • • ^ ^ '* / 

"Being Black, I knew we had' lots of bias we had to break through,' 
but I ^didn't know that the white female had that many." 

"My one aim will be to'vproduce as 'many facts as possible, discuss 
"these with personal- experTdrtces from^ the group, and let each ^ 
individual draw their ov;n canclusiorfs ^" , . . 

"... I can -really appreciate my husband aad men more. Men and; 
women can feel . freer' to become -.it is just a natter of awareness 
pointed out.with'a positive atti tude . " , \ 

"The one thing that has impressed meiso'much was atmosphere . 
throughout this workshoo. Everyone (almost)^has felt so 
to exorcises their opinions. The instructors have been so- "down-r 
to-earth"."' • ^ . . = ' 

■'"The subject goes- so deep that I f-eel. that it has "something 
for everyone"." , - 

"Best overall Qonference I hav©'^attended - including facilities,, 
meals, promptness, qilaiifications of sta-ff. Espacially appre-ciated 
the notebook and handouts;" - ' 

"I am definitely one' o£ ,those_who wondors abo.i;t having been In the^^ 
dark' -for so manv .-years accepting and taking -So nuch for granted. 

■ ' • ' ■ v a- 

"... as my mother has always said, "Your best is the n3^t;you can^.'-«», 
,do", and f have been chWllengod to reach "for that-hore- this v.eek. ^ '• 

• "I feel that I wil'l be a hotter v/ife, -mother, grandintjther and 
teacher because of th(^ awareness of' this area, as it plays an 
important part in determining the future 9S well as the present ^ 
in. , all human development." ' ' • ■ • < > * 
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"T am excited' about ga>ing' back and helping ^tb 'open no;>; worlds- 
to . felloS teWs , and hopefully, to. my "c^h--^o-Jary narrow^^ 
minded students^ Csth graders) who are trying-so desoeratel^y to 
fit into society's man ana woman role. • - . . 

"I have two darters, and' quite naturall^^. /^^"^ J^^'f ^St^^'^he " ' 
tunity for them,^4: I want them to accept rasoons^ibility with the 

opportunity." ' • ♦ . ' 

"1 am more prenared for- future positions tha^ may become available, 
wh^ch -before .l" would not have evert thought of considering . . 

"For i^e oersonally, I think I can live with myself mbre comfortably. 

"luas.one of those who was given the "you will attend the course, 
^.on't vou''" line before coming. I .ful ly -expected to be bored_ 
s?iff TO nrdelight; it has been ma'rvelous! My only, negative 
f'euA^s It ?his ooirit-'are ones^of physical and -mental - exhaustion . 
It's like being in the middle of a week of backtracking - -,50 
^ired you can, hardly take another step, but knowing that thg.ne are 
si many beautiful overlooks, wild flowers 'and icy streans ahead, . 
that you can't wait to get to' the next, one! 

"For.^e personally, I 'th|nk I c-an'live with myself more comfortably, 

■ "I feel -stronger as^ ^bman as in my plage professionally, as' a 
mother and wifq." ' \ • " 

"I'feei that when I retui^n to m^ unit and begin ^VJ^f.^^^^^i^g 
ations to- conduct the Se^ Bias .In-Service bourse , I wilt receive 
full cooperati'on 'from my administration and superintendent.. 



"I'm sure' we "1}. -get; good jbacH-ing at home.*! 

1 

'"I am lookirfij for-.vard to 
^ .■ . 

'.'First conference I have jtv-^,.. -. , - ■: 

all situations - l.itting. Ihe smooth and . " 

shoi t d mu^ concern' for individuals at. 



iihis .9Pportunity of sharing. ^ 
Iver attended that, really prepared fo^ 



prcffessionally run 



ending, 
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PLANNING' GtTTDE FOR ^EW PIO>^ERS INS TtTOJi: TRAINEES . * ^ 

There are. two types of plans tq be considered: planning for the ^ 
train,er ^n^ plannin'g for ^he teacher* Some qf^ you' will both be . 
trainers and teachers. Some of )^o\x will be training' trainers . ^ 
'in any else, everyone who takes this couyse should eventually 
prepare a plan for them,selves a's- a 'teacher* J ^ ^ ' ^ . [ * 

, General Pla^inin^ TeCyhnigueg^ Each plan should hav^ three components: 

1. A lis*t; of objectives with target' dates r** 

2. a lis'tyof strategies on activities by which you ,wil/]r' meet th^ose 
s objectives . ' - * ' ^ 

, ♦ • 

3. - F(3r each objective one or tnore methods bf evaluation ', 'which ' 

wilj answer, the question^ How do ydu* know whether you:met your 
, objective or no,t? Is anything different' now because of your 
activities? ' / \^ / \ ' . I ^ 



Most people use a three-column format,- though you, ipay* irse kny^format 
with which you are comfortable. . , ' \, ' 

^ Planning for Trainers . What has fe^happen between today and th^ 
first day of your cburse, to make sure that you aire in the -best 
possible sbape for_^* successful experience? Your pl^n should be 
abroad malp^ich \fill guide-you from here to there, and keep you.out 
of .the ditch. * \ ^ 

jQuestigns : , , * • • - , 

1. What further reading or studying or other activities do you 
heed to do to prepare yourself? l^eii and how will you do- it?\ 

2. What st>rt of organizational ^nd moral support do you need ' 
accomplish ^your goals? ^/ho needs to be inform^? Who can ^« 
help you? * / , ' ' . . ' / ' 

3. \^hat resources already- e:Jcist in yout LEA — People? Materials?- 



4. 



What sort of financial support will you need? l^There^ will you get 
- it? How many sources of financial* support can you think of^ 
^ . \ ' ' ^ ' . 

\^at a^ the logistics of' seating up your coarse? Where will 
yo,u h6ld it?^ How will-you decide wh^tp^hold it? Hot/ will you^ 
get the materials' you need? Will you lis'e guest speakers.?, ' ^ 
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6. How sil). your course be organized? yill it be for individuals? 
• -Or fpT trainers?* If trainers, will they represent sdhools? " 
Sbbjec^t areas?* Will you include any ^tuden^^s. or .parents? 

7'.^ How .will you .publicize your course? - .Remember, this is the most 
crucial part of all. This is* where you will make or break the 
success of' yoyr project. Hoi? will you be sure teachers really 
ui\derstand what» you have to offer? 



Planning for Teachers. - ' * 

• ^ ^- r ^ . 

1. What further activities wi^l you undertake to cont.inue^ your 
increasing understanding of and awareness of -sex bias? 

^. \y!hom will you be working with? Administrators? Fellow 'teacher 
Students? Parents? Community orgaaizations? 

3. Do you need organizational or rabral support ^forany of the 
activities you would like to carry out? 

4. Do you need financial support for any of these activities? 

' • : . ' ■ ^ ' ' ■ 

, 5. \^at changes will you make in*your^day to day activities "^nd 
behavior? ' * ( 

6, How will you worJc with your basal texts? Supplementary* materia 
•Material^^ made in^your classroom^ 4 - 

'7. Can you influence what texts, -are bought in the future? 

8. Will yo\i make any curriculum, changes? Add any mini-courses or 
special units? » ' 

9. V/hat kind of cla-ss projects , field 'trips, guest speakers , etc . , 
would be' helpful? ^" 

' C ' ■ * 

10. What projects can .your student^ undertake so that. they take the 
responsibility .for their own learn-ing? • 
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